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CHOOL OF DESIGN, 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
18th April 1841. 

THE COUNCIL of the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
of DESIGN, with the sanction of the Right Honourable 
the President of the Board of Trade, have determined 
toeducate a class of persons for the pur, of — 
ing them to become TEACHERS in nch Schoo 
























£% a year each, to be paid for two or three years, as 
may hereafter be determined, to Six Students to be 
wlected by the Council. 

A Probationary Class will be opened on the first of 
NovemBer NExT for all who may wish to become 
Candidates for the Exhibitions, and those who are ad- 
mitted will be taught gratuitously for three months, 
oe end of which time the six successful Candidates 


The qualifications necessary for admission to the 
Class may be learned on application 

either by or personally, between the rs of 
Aine end Three, to Mr, Dyce, Director of the School 
, Somerset House. HS Levee 


OYAL IRISH ART-UNION. 
Presipent—The Marquis of Ormonde. 

__ Subscription—One Pound per Share. 

N.B.—Post Office orders, for remitting the Price 
of One or Two Shares, may be obtained of any Post- 
master in the United Kingdom, for Three Pence, and 
Ap to Five Shares for Six Pence. 
| daties and Gentlemen desirous to become Sub-. 
nay will please to send whatever amount they 
r fo contribute, without delay, to Srewart Bia- 
Dubie Esq., Honorary Secretary, 20, Gardeners’-place, 
roomy 1 aud the proper vouchers, entitling them to 
share in the next Distribution of Prizes, will be for- 
=~ to them immediately. — Impressions of the 
os a ay in the order that Subscriptions 

Subscriptions in London will be received by M. 

T essrs. 
jenny Gra and Co., 6, Pall-Mall; by Mr. Echerene, 

» dong Acre; or the London and Westminster Bank. 

STEWART BLACKE . 

mY, Garieners’-place Dihte. ACKER, Hon. Sec. 

eo —_—___ 





















. FINE ARTS. 

A TECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
ring, now in progress*of encravi by H. 
T. RYALL, En raver to tl 1 Da he Member 
te ROYAL ferent oar ny for the Members of 

UakTON’s celebrated Sketure of 
‘ 
=... BLIND GIRL AT A HOLY WELL,’ 
Men — Roberson’s 51, Long-acre, Messrs. 
| triptions for this yen Pall Mall, &c. &c., where Sub- 
ONE POUND PER TICKET, 
ecelved, or the same may be forwarded 


STEWART BLACKER, Es Ho 
Ld zR, Esq. m. Sec. 
20, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 


N.B. Post 
‘D. Fost-office orders ittine 
ne or two tickets ae “a. for remitting the amount of 


———__fS; may be obtained at any office for 3d. 
| VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM. 


Arts TS in OIL-PAINTING are respect- 
descr Y informed, that the GLASS MEDIUM, as 
the Ant-Usin article “ On Vehicies for Painting,” in 
THOMAS MILLERS month, may be obtained at 
%, Long-acre, Lon don Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 


ON, for 1839-40, from 


Will be r 
direct to 
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of Design, and propose to found Six Exhibitions of 


This day, price half-a-crown, Part I. of . 
fb SONGS of CHARLES DIBDIN, now 
| LL ‘or the first time collected and arranged’ chro. 


nologically: with notes, historical, and 
critical; and the music of the best and of 
the melodies, with new piano-forte ts, 


bec ode cesehy Bee ne Sere 

a more complete edition of the 

, tions of the immortal Charles Dibdin than A np 

| hitherto been published, either by himse!f or others ; 
and will contain an original and authenticated memoir, 

with a pertcait, & index, &c. It will be com- 

pleted t y parts, forming one handsome 


volume, ek 8vo. 


How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street, 
Published in 4to., Price » in French Boards 
and on Royal Tose, aa et bn im of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, £7 78., 
A TREATISE ON PAINTING. dn Four 












BT, FRE 
The Parts may be had separate. 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s. 

2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 

in boards. 

3..0n LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 

18s. in boards. 

4. On COLOUR, Fourth Edition. Price 41 11s. 6d. 

in boards. 

This Work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
ATENT 


P NT. 

AGUERREOTYPE.—Royal Adelaide 
Gallery, Lowther Arcade, West Strand.—Mr. 
CLAUDET is now taking PORTRAITS and GROUPS 
of Figures at this Institution, upon a greatly improved 
plan. In addition to which, by a new application, Mr. 
Claudet is enabled, without any additional charge, to 
fix the Portraits, and render them so durable that they 
will not fade or turn black. The state of the weather 
ofiers no impediment to the process, and parties are not 
expected to take their Portraits unless perfectly satis- 
fied with the likeness. A performance on the new 
musical instrument the 'Terpodion; Microscope, Py- 
reidotrope, Steam Gun, Electric Eel, &c.—Admission, 
1s. Children half-price.—Open daily from half-past 

ten till six o’clock. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fileet-street 
(opposite THe Disparcu _Newspaper- office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the T rade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. Sed ¢ 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-giit. : : 
An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 














three months, 
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MOIST WATER-COLOURS FOR SKETCH 
» MILLER to call the*attention of 


5 
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—Artists’ Colour Manufactory, 56, Long-acre, London, 





ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED BR 
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es mene he H 4 
ITRIFIED SILICA MEDIUM, discovered 
by Lieutenant R. W. H. Harpy, R.N. and 
F.M.B.S.—ACKERMANN and CO. have the satisfue- 
tion tooffer this valuable Preparation made according 
to the Recipe of the Discoverer, and fully approved by 
him. They feel convinced that every Artist and Ama- 
teur will acknowledge its superiority to every Medium 
hitherto in use, and to those who admire in the old 
Masters the vehicle they used, it will be gratifying to 
learn that there is every probability of the Medium, 
now subinitted to the Public, being the same as that of 
Van Eyck, and the effect of any Painting, of the Fif- 
teenth Century, may be completely obtained by the 
VITRIFIED SILICA MEDIUM. Among other im- 
rtant advantages, it adds permanency to the colours, 
tven Naples yellow, when used with it, undergoes no 
change by the action of a steel knife. More oil or 
water may be added, according to the fancy of the 
painter. if adds such a brilliancy and lustre to the 
colours, that no varnish is requisite for a Picture 
inted with it. A smail quantity of the Vitrified 
fedium, rubbed up with the colour, will enable the 
Artist, according to his pleasure, to dip his brush into 
water or oil, The Medium may also be rabbed up 
with equal quantities of water and oil, using a palette- 
knife, or a mortar, to work them together till they be- 
come of the consistency and appearance of cream. In 
this state it may be used like any other Medium. For 
those who desire to work in a more solid manner, the 
Vitrified Medium is made up in the form of — and 
sold in packets. Inthe “ Art-Union” of August, is 
an account of this desirable Medium, to which we refer 
Artists and Amateurs; and we heartily join in bestac- 
knowledgments to Lieutenant Hardy for his valuable 
discovery, and, further, for kindly consenting to super- 
intend for us the Preparation.—Price 1s. per Bottle, or 
the Powder Is. per packet. 
London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 
“ Walberton, near Arundel, Sussex. 
“lath August, 1861. 
«“ GENTLEMEN,—I have tried the sample of Vitrified 
Medium which you sent me. I find that it has been 
repared most accurately according to my ¥ormula, and 
it therefore meets with my perfect approval. 
“If this testimony is of any value, 1 beg you will 
make what use of it you please. 
“Tam,Gentlemen, | 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
“R. W. H. Hagpy, 
ndon,”” 


‘To Messrs, Ackermann, 96, Benes, Lo 
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TO BE DISPOSED OF UPON THE PLAN ADOPTED BY THE “ART UNION,” IN THE DISPOSAL 


= — a 


OF THEIR PRIZEs, 


BOWYER’S UNIQUE ILLUMINATED BIBLE, 


IN FORTY-FIVE FOLIO VOLUMES, CONTAINING UPWARDS OF SIX THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS; THE Works OF THE 
GREATEST MASTERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, VALUED AT 3000 GUINEAS; 


TOGETHER WITH 


HILTON’S CELEBRATED ORIGINAL PAINTING 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON INTO MADRID, 


VALUED AT 500 GUINEAS. 


Purchasers to the amount of Ten Guineas from a List of magnificent Copyright Engravings, are entitled, without further charge, to a Ticket to 
contest for the Two splendid Prizes. The major part of the Tickets are already disposed of. 


Prospectuses may be obtained (describing the arrangements made under the auspices of noble and distinguished individuals) by applying to 


MRS. PARKES, 22, GOLDEN SQUARE, 





At whose House the Prizes may be viewed. 








NOW READY. A 
LAWRENCE'S PORTRAITS OF 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART, M.P., 


AND 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 


Engraved the full size of Life, by F. C. Lewis, Esq., from the very beautiful Original Drawings by Sir Taomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Price: Prints . 


« « #1 Is, 
NEARLY READY, THE PORTRAIT OF 


Proofs with Autographs 


#2 2. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, M. P. 


Beautifully Engraved by F.C. Lewis, Esq., after the Original, Drawn from the Life, the same size as the exquisite Heads of the Duke or Waitinctox 


and Sir Roserr 
Price: Prints e 


o « & te Proofs with Autograph 





EEL, by Sin Tuomas Lawrence, just Published by Messrs. H. Graves & Co. 


#2 2s. 


. . . 


LONDON: H. GRAVES & CO., PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R. H. PRINCE ALBERT, 6, PALL-MALL. 





SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING, No. 6, 
CHARLOTTE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Lonvon. 
HIS School has been many Years esta- 
blished for the Education of Artists, and the 
Instruction of Amateurs in Drawing, Painting, Mo- 
delling, &c., and possesses the most complete arrange- 
ments as a Probationary School to the Royal Academy. 
The Gallery and Studii are at all times open for inspec- 
tion, and contain an extensive Collection of Casts from 
the Antique; also Drawings and Paintings. In the 
Library are Books on Art, and Folios of Prints from 
the Works of the Old Masters. There is a separate 
Establishment for Ladies, and private Studii for those 
who may desire them.—Prospectuses may be obtained 
at the above Address. 
A Vacancy for a Pupil in the House. 
OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co., 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.'s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 





T° ARTISTS & AMATEURS—BROWN’S 

PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
for Colours, Oil, and Varnish.—THOMAS BROWN, 
Colourman to Artists in Oil and Water, returns his 
sincere thanks to his numerous Patrons for the many 
years of patronage bestowed on his late Father, and 


r colours ; it effectually prevents 

nd smell, and will preserve the 
d in any climate. T. B. also 
manufactures Water Colours, 
1 for Drawing and Painting. 

$l to immediately.—No. 163, 
1841. 


tion for containing Oil Colours, &c.: it possesses all 
\t PES ap of walters and syringes without any 
‘ t trfco 8, and he offers it at a price very 

‘ rer ET 





CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED PIC- 
TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD, 


GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
e@ and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 
Manufactures every description of ornamented, Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre- 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices, 
that he defies competition. A most extensive assort- 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, done in a most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 

P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&c., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis), or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 

P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 
comparison of Quality and Price, with other Manu- 
facturers. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


INSOR AND NEWTON'S TUBES OF 
OLL COLOUR.—This beautiful invention ob- 
viates the numerous imperfections attendant on the 
use of BLAppER CoLours, as the bladder in which 


| the paint is enclosed being porous, allows the oil to 


exude ; and thus, by admitting air, the colour neces- 
sarily hardens, becomes contaminated with skins, and 
frequently more than half of it is rendered totally 


| anserviceable. 


The Parent Tues are formed of stout cylinders of 


| glass, hermetically secured with an air-tight piston, 


traversing the tube, and ejecting the colour by a gentle 


| pressure. 
gs to inform them that he has the above New Inven- | 


_ The colour being visible through the glass, the artist 
immediately poss the one he may require, and the 
air being excluded, no smell can proceed from them. 


| They are also so perfectly clean to handle, that oil 


pictures may be executed without the least soil on the 
table, or on the hands of the artist. 
To be had, wholesale and retail, at their Artists’ 
Colour Manufactory, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 
Newly invented Zinc Panels for Miniatures and other 


highly finished Paintings in Oil, and all the new manu- 
faciures of the trade. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


APIER MACHE’ WORKS, 15, WEL- 
LINGTON - STREET NORTH, STRAND.— 
CHARLES F. BIELEFELD begs to inform Architects, 
Builders, &c., that in addition to the Volume of Pat- 
terns already published, he has now oy 
Engravings, which may be had separately at 6d. eac 
The complete work now comprises nearly 850 patterns 
of works in every style, actually manufactured in Pa- 
ier Maché, and on sale: consisting of Picture and 
lass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and every 
species of decoration for ceilings, walls, &c. The ex- 
cellence of the improved Papier Maché —* 
architecture is now fully understood and ee 
the first architects, and by the most eminent -_ 
in London and the provinces.—The above folio volume 


goods to the amount of £50 or upwards. 


aa 





’ !RVING ENVE- 
ROWNEY and CO.’S PRESERVING ENVE 
LOPES to supersede the use of the Bladder for Oil 
Colours. m die iad 
This mode of putting up Oil Colours 
Artists, will be ent much more cleanly and portable 
than the old plan of employing the bladder or weasand, os 
besides sessing the advantage of preserving 
colour for an indefinite period of aie 
Also a new red, called Palladium Red, 
sesses a similar tone to Chinese Vermiien, <a 
greater brilliancy ; it is perfectly Pere caiphet pas 
ewrteay ¥ ~yo body ; —_ nag oe iable ‘hms 
mercury in its composition, Ot a ith @bite 
black sulphuret when used in combination w 
or any other colour. ; I 
Anda new and permanent Blue, price age pet 
in tone and colour to Ultramarine of the a 
Canvasses prepared with Indian Rubies, al otber 
and other grounds. Panels, Millboards, # the lowest 
articles connected with the Fine -_ 
possible prices, and of first-rate qualities. ae 
Soki, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, 
Artists’ Repository, No. 51, Rathbone-place, 
street. 
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= SKETCHING SEASON.—GEORGE | 


is sold, bound complete, with a tariff of prices, at Three 
Guineas, which will be remitted to persons ordering 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1841. 
REMARKS ON PICTURES AND 
VEHICLES. 











Sin,—In former letters I had given a summary 
of the History of Painting in Oil, as an invention, 
snd endeavoured to show that the method of Van 
Eyck was the true and good method which had 
eabled the great painters to execute works, the 
admiration of every age. I do not mean here at 
any length to resume the subject; but as the 
public has recently had the opportunity of exam- 
ining a picture by Van Eyck himself, in the Bri- 
tish Institution, Pall Mall, and as it is possible 
the opportunity may not have passed away at the 
time of the next appearance of the Ant-Unron, I 
would direct attention to that curious painting, 
and make a few observations upon the effects of 
the vehicles with which some other works in that 
exhibition have been executed. Van Eyck’s per- 

| formance is dated 1434, twenty-four years after 
his discovery; we may, therefore, be pretty sure 
that it was painted in oil; it is in the catalogue of 
| the British Institution, No. 14. ‘ Portraits of a 
Gentleman and Lady,’ John Van Eyck, the pro- 
perty of Colonel Hay. It is quaint and strange 
asa composition, with more formality and stiffness 
in the figures than would seem to be justified, 
taking into consideration the wonderful power of 
execution shown by the artist in the subordinate 
parts; which are so surprisingly done, as even in 
our days to constitute Van Eyck as the Prince of 
Painters of still life. There is a most perfect re- 
| Presentation of a metallic lamp. The metal shines ; 
| and there was evidently no difficulty to be over- 
come in the medium, as if it had at any time been 
too liquid or too dry ; it looks painted up at once, 
‘perfect transcript from nature, and that is the 
more wonderful, as it has complicated drawing and 
great changes in lights and shadows. There is a 
mirror, too, as perfectly represented. You see no 
visible medium, no unctuous character, as should 
lead you to say, this is oil, or this is varnish; it 

* pure as water, as if the luminous character 

| Wain the paint, which is clear and brilliant to the 
= degree, as if it had undergone no change 
ho er, Youhavea hard substance before you, 
ou seem to be looking through water that 

had been by sudden magic hardened and mad 
pable upon substances brilli ly illuminated, 
n the fo es brilliantly illuminated. 


reground are n 
At fret si some clogs with their dark 


: ght they appear as if painted off 
a with the rapid execution of Tenlers, whose 
| and style of colour they much represent ; 
‘xamination they have more minute finish 
. wy te tag’ grain of the wood is 
; A ear the magnifyin . 
me 4 picture in this collection of & and 
oun ‘asters that is so pure and so luminous 
curious picture by the inventor of painting 
That twenty-four years after his discovery. 
bere snot the only picture in this collection from 
} ig " may learn something in respect of me- 
Present fashire en peome by Canaletti, or as the 
~ lon is Canaletto, which are so different 
- “~~ 7 is wa while to examine the 

nee, a) i i 
are “ry for their force pay p moan while 
dullness, ~ England are remarkable for their 
Thich the fakness, and loss of colour, besides 
bably a: = slightly cracking. There was pro- 
ure of mastic varnish in the latter, 








which has lost its temporary brilliancy ; 

colour has ‘one with it. The pletare of pw bn 
pitol’ is still fresh, the colour as when puton. If 
the texture and execution of these be examined 
they will be found very different, the former re. 
taining an oily character, with its weakness: the 
latter more of the distemper a pearance, free from 
that uncomfortable dry and chalky effect distem- 
per alone produces. There is little doubt but that 
the ‘ Capitol at Rome’’ was painted with water in 
some way or other mixed with the oil, and pro- 
bably with very little oil. This is more discern- 
ible in the figures, which are very curious ; they 
are thus painted : a thin outline of brown generally 
slightly worked in the shadows, the lights are as 
it were dropped on, with a fluid pencil, and fall, so 
as when the evaporation of the water took place, 
to leave a raised and opaque body—in this mode 
he could not pay much attention to minute draw- 
ings of feature ; and so it is perceivable that there 
is not an attempt, if anything, but the general ef. 
fect of a face. Examined with a glass this effect 
is very curious, and the dabs of paint thus drop 
on, are like the raised ‘embossed imitation of Chi- 
nese work. This age manner of Canaletto 
was well suited to his subjects, and by it he es- 
caped the injury which mere oil inflicts. His pic- 
tures done in this manner have great atmosphere 
and clean colour, are broad and simple in their 
effects; there is nothing of varnish about them. 
It is not improbable that this master took the idea 
of his method from some of the old Venetian 
school, who certainly blended the two methods of 
distemper and oil; and which circumstance ren- 
ders the pictures of that school more difficult to 
clean, for it is often found that when the glazings 
are removed, the under paint will be more or less 
liable to wash off. And we know that the Vene- 
tian Government very early found the necessity 
of appointing proper restorers to take care of the 
great works in their possession. It would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to clean this picture of the 
‘Capitol.’ I remember many years ago to have 
seen in the hands of a restorer two large Cana- 
letti’s; the varnish had been removed ; they were 
to all appearance in distemper, and were in fact 
unlike any other pictures by any other master. 
It may not, however, be difficult to ascertain his 
method, for his date is recent; he was born in 
1697, and died in 1768. It is said that Tiepolo 
frequently put in his figures. In this of the ‘Ca- 
pitol’ they are excellent in effect, judicious position, 
and in setting off by their colour and strength the 
more simple and broad colouring of the architec- 








re. 

Tiepolo, whom Canaletto is said to have imi- 
tated, is called by Lanzi, ‘‘ L Ultimo de’ Veneti,”” 
and he describes his manner in a , which I 
here translate, because it seems so much to resem- 
ble that of Canaletto: and it should be observed that 
Tiepolo was more especially excellent in fresco. 
“Nor did he,”’ says Lanzi, “at any time omit 
the study of what is natural, in observing the ac- 
cidents of lights and shadows, and in the contra- 
position of colours, so adapted as to strike with 
the greater force. In this respect he succceded to 
admiration, especially in his works in fresco-paint- 
ing, for which it appeared that nature had formed 
him so expeditious, so ready, so facile in great 
things. Where others seek the most vivid colours, 
he availed himself of low tints, and even, it is 
said, dirty ; and by putting near them others some- 
what gay and clean, but nevertheless common 
tints, he introduced in his frescos such an effect, 
a charm, and a sun, that may be probably without 
example.” I cannot resist the opportunity so 
fairly offered by this quotation from Lanzi, to 
press upon the consideration of our En lish 
artists the great utility of these “‘ tinte basse low 
tints, the effect of which was illumination and 
brightness—a very sun, says zi. It is a 

ractice totally neglected by our painters, who 
indeed, on the contrary, seem to make the — 
lights the scale to begin with and work from them, 
by which means illumination is missed, and raw and 
opaque whiteness substituted; nay, which more or 
less pervades the tints which should be most free 
from it; whereas working up from a low scale, 
from low tones, there must evidently be a greater 
power of heightening. Sir Joshua remarks upon 
the contrast and its effect upon him, between the 
white paper of his note-book and the colouring of 
the old masters. At a modern exhibition there is 
no such contrast; the aim, indeed, is too often to 











rival the whitest paper. Now take, for instan 
some of the most sunny and bright pictures of the 
most brilliant painter of light and atmosphere that 
ever lived, of Claude—put to such a test his two 
pictures in the National Gallery, his sea-ports, 
the best he ever painted, you will find them of an 
exceedingly low tone or scale. So is it with every 
brilliant ppctare that ever was painted. We are 
deficient in low scale and half tones, and most fail 
when we most think we are imitating daylight. 
has partly arisen from an erroneous idea that 
the works of Claude and other great masters were 
not painted on so lowa tone, but that it is the effect 
of time ; a little more study of these great painters 
would show clearly that it was a true principle of 
Art, and not time, which made their works 80 
powerful and so brilliant. But toreturn. 

_ It may not be amiss to notice in this same exhibi- 
tion two pictures _ Panini, because though 
thesubjects be similar the manner isso op site, op. 
meee in colouring as in vehicle— St Peter 8, 

me—with Procession of the French Ambas- 
sador,’ and ‘ A Gallery of Painting and Sculpture 
with Portrait of the Artist.’ If Canaletto imita 
fresco even oe on distemper, these pictures 
by Panini appear to have been painted with a cer- 
tain admixture of varnish; not to the degree of 
modern practice, but to a degree that is injurious, 
Panini lived in the time when the good old method 
came into disuse, at the period when gums were 
introduced, and the ‘‘altre sue mistue,”” which 
chemically affected the oils, were omitted: the 
oily look is therefore very visible. The pictures 
are well coloured and painted, and highly finished, 
infinitely more so indeed than those of Canaletto ; 
but how weak are they in comparison? There is 
more attention to variety and nicety of colour, 
but the unsubdued oily varnish wash pervades 
them. I mean not to depreciate them—they are 
beautiful pictures, but are unlike and —_ te to 
those of Canaletto. Canaletto could have im- 
ed Panini; Panini could have done little for 
analetto. These painters were of the same time ; 
Panini having been born in 1691. He is blamed 
for the size of his figures. I have said that Panini 
lived at a time when the good old method came 
into disuse. He was born nearly a century after 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin, whose vehicle was 
perfect for their styles ; and even then, perhaps, 
novelties had been introduced by many artists. 
In so short time as thirty-five years after them we 
have a proof of a deterioration and its cause, in the 
account given of Sebastiano Bombelli, who had 
been a scholar of Guercino. ‘It is to be la- 
mented,”’ says Lanzi, ‘that agreat part of those 
pictures which he did have been obscured (offus- 
cata) by a certain varnish, or vehicle of his own, of 
pitch and gums; and that some by the more an- 
cient masters were destroyed by it, which he, by 
wishing to restore to a better condition, had 
pee to an equality with his own.”’ To this Lanzi 
attaches a note, which is curious for its admission, 
and is confirmatory of much that has been said in 
these papers upon the subject. ‘* Niuno per questo 
esempio condanni |’ uso delle Vernice nel riattare 
i quadri servendosi di mastice e di acqua di ragia, 
secondo le piu recenti osservationi, il colore non 
si danneggia ; l’olio e dannevole a quadri antichi, 
il,moderno non s’incorpora mai coll antico, e dopo 
ualche tempo ogni ritoceo trasfigurasi in una mac- 
ghia.” “Let no one for this example condemn 
the use of varnishes in the restoring of pictures. 
By making use of mastic and rosin water accord- 
ing to the most recent observations, the colour is 
not damaged. Oil is hurtful to old pictures, the 
new does not incorporate with the old: and after 
some time every retouching turns to a spot (stain 
or blemish—macchia.)”’ is is worth enquiring 
into, why, upon an old picture, our oils change 
and effect blemishes to so ae a degree as to be- 
come very conspicuous; whereas there is no such 
very violent change where our oils have not been 
used upon surfaces covered with theold. _ 
Great changes took place in the methods of paint- 
ing, as J stated, 1 soon after 1600. Zanetti observes, 
‘Jn this time there were seen in Ve as many 
manners as there were painters.” “ In Venezia si 
videro tante maniere quanti erano eget che So- 
pingevano.” “In sucha state,” adds >. was 
painting in the latter of the seventeenth century. 
‘And these latter years gave birth to Panini and 
Canaletto. The latter, it should seem, 
with the use of gums, &e., then in use, resorted 
to a method more similar to distemper and fresco ; 
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and, perhaps, he was led to this by an examination 
of the works of the old Venetians, who certainly, 
in passing from distemper to oil, occasionally used 
both separately, and blended both. Lanzi, how- 
ever, thinks the style of Canaletto more original ; 
and I think, in illusion to his medium, for it is 
that which chiefly forms the style of this painter, 
and the others whom he classes with him—as Ricci 
and Tiepolo. Speaking of that particular epoch, he 
says, ‘‘ In Venice, and in the State, were seen to 
arise various styles, if not perfect, certainly origi- 
nal and valued in their kind; if all Europe has 
not been deceived in esteeming and purchasing at 
great price, the pictures of Ricci, of Tiepolo, of 
Canaletto, of Rotari, and other such artificers of 
this age.”’ ‘‘In Venezia e nello Stato, si vider 
sorgere vari stili se non perfetti originali certa- 
mente, & pregiati in lor genere; se gia non si 
é ingannata |'Europa tutta, stimando, e com- 
verandosi a gran somme le pitture de Recci, del 
Tiepolo, del Canaletto, del Rotari, e de altre- 
tali artefici de questa eta.”’ I have been led to 
greater length in noticing these pictures, com- 
mencing with Van Eyck, because there seem to be 
thus brought together the first and the last ; as Tie- 
polo, whom Canaletto imitated, and whom Lanzi 
admits that he did imitate, (which he seems to 
have forgotten when he used the expression, 
** originali certamente’’) is called ‘1’ ultimo de 
Veneti,”” and Van Eyck was, undoubtedly, the 
first discoverer of the Art. 

There is an exquisitely painted portrait in the 
Institution by Van Helst; it is very much in the 
manner of Rembrandt; it has many excellent 
qualities ; but my object now is to look to the 
artist’s vehicle, which, in this instance, appears 
to be perfectly pure, and to have left everything 
as the brush put it on; there is no after-melting 
of parts into each other, all is firm or soft, blended 
or made distinct, as the artist executed it. Now, 
Van Helst was born in 1613, only seven years 
before Rembrandt, and fourteen before Van Dyck. 
The better method seems to have been continued 
more universally among the Flemish and Dutch 
a, after it had been deteriorated in the 

vands of the Italian. Wonderful indeed is the 
difference between the vehicles used by Correggio 
and Carlo Maratta, and great between Maratta 
and some of his own time. Claude and Poussin 


were then painting their best pictures. Maratta 
was born 1625. Varnishes were then in 
use in Italy, though not generally. Salvator 


Rosa, born 1614, does not seem to have used 
them; though there is not that perfect luscious 
medium discernible in his pictures, which we see 
in Gaspar and Claude. It is very probable he 
painted much in a mixture of oil and distemper. 

he preservation of his pictures shows that he did 
not, however, use gums. There appears to have 
been in Italy about this time a greater variety ; 
in the Flemish and Dutch very little. Having 
instanced Van Helst, who was born the same year 
as Salvator Rosa, it may be worth while to com- 
pare their pictures (only for the vehicles used). 
They are very different. But there is no such 
difference if he be compared with Teniers, born 
1610; with Rembrandt, 1606; with Hobbima, 
born 1611; with Bergham, 1624; with Wouva- 
man, 1620; with the younger William Vande- 
velde, 1653; with Backhuysen, 1631; with Jacob 
Ruysdael, 1636; with Francis Mieris, 1635. Dif- 
ferent as these painters were in their manner and 
subject, there is the same apparent medium, the 
same absence of that harshness, and at the same 
time greasiness of unsubdued oil. There was even 
more or less richness in them, but it was not a 
richness acquired by mastic, or any gums. Wou- 
verman, for instance, delighted in a more var- 
nishy quality; but his oil was cured by the origi- 
nal mixture, ‘‘altre sue mixture” of Van Eyck ; 
but mark how free and playful, if the expression 
be allowed, was the handling his vehicle enabled 
Worverman to employ. It was driven by his 
brushes as he pleased, made thin or substantial, 
and every working made permanent, fixed and set 
as it were at the moment unchangeable. Teniers 
again was less varnishy in appearance, he had 
more execution, and less finish, every touch is as 
when put on, all is fresh and clean, the colours 
less mixed and worked about; his style was more 
simple, but the materials are the same. There is 
the same difference between Vandevelde and 
Backhuysen, as between Teneirs and Wouver- 
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the varnishy appearance—the materials the same. 
Hobbima again seems to have used his medium 
more thick than Ruysdael. 
ing to his genius, to have used it under various mo- 
difications, and to have gone over and over again 


Rembrandt, accord- 


arts of his pictures—a great trial for any medium. 
Yet, in all these, is there not observable the same 


purity, the same absence of harsh and greasy oils ? 
Do you not recognise at once, amidst all this 
great variety of subjects and manner of workings, 
the same permanently lucid medium, the result 
substantially of the same mixtures, perhaps very 
slightly altered ; while, in the later Italian, there 
is evidently a change of substances. 


I cannot but think that the great value the 
Flemish and Dutch schools have attained, is 
mainly owing to this their pure medium, not only 
from the peculiar gem-like beauty it produces, 
but from the certainty and assurance it gives of 
the masters, at once discernible; for it is per- 
fectly impossible to imitate them with any chance 
of success, with any other materials than such as 
they themselves used. It is this which enabled 
Teniers to paint his celebrated ‘ Pastici’ so ad- 
mirably, imitating all other masters worth imi- 
tating, while there is not now one painter, how- 
ever eminent (and I would not be thought to 
detract from great merits in other respects), who 
could venture to imitate or copy Teniers, and to 
sass Off the work as from the hand of that cele- 
brated painter of Antwerp. It appears then that 
at this very period, during which the best works 
of these Flemish and Dutch schools were exe- 
cuted, we have proof of a deterioration of the 
Italian in the complaint against Sebastiano Bom- 
belli, born at Bologna, 1635, the very year of 
Francis Mieris, that he used ‘‘certa sua vernice 
de pece a gomme,”’ ‘‘a medium of pitch and 
gums.’’ As the British Institution has furnished 
an opportunity for making these remarks, it may 
not be out of the way to continue to notice some 
other pictures there exhibited, for there we shall 
find specimens from Van Eyck to our own day. 
Those who love strong contrasts and to compare 
antipodes, may do so, in noting the difference of 

aint and texture, in other words the medium, 

etween the Van Eyck first noticed, and Morland 
—luckily for such purpose there are four in this 
exhibition. 

It is not my object to speak of the detestable 
vulgarities of this painter, who degraded the Arts 
to such a degree in this country, as to keep them 
back many years, and which degradation too many 
would-be Cognoscenti would perpetuate by the 
favour they still bestow upon his works; which 
should be consigned to the pot-house, or the pig- 
sty, the more congenial place, if even that would 
not be an unjust infliction. I only now speak of 
his medium. His pictures look as if painted with 
sloppy road-dirt. His pencil, like his pigs, de- 
lighted in the mire. ‘‘ Amicus luto,’’ Morland, 
as ‘‘ Amica luto sus.””’ A good medium could 
have been very ill-bestowed upon him, and so he 
had it not, it would have been but the ‘‘ jewel in 
a swine’s snout.” Filth and jewellery ill-assort, 
and even, in comparison, are odious—and I pass 
on. Here are many of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. 
Perhaps, for the present purpose, there is none 
more worthy of notice than his portrait of ‘ Sterne.’ 
It is firm and rich in comparison to many others ; 
but these pictures show that he did vary his 
medium, some, from the too free use of varnish, 
have assumed a leatherly look, where was once, 
doubtless, beautiful colour; some have assumed a 
sombre, dingy hue; some are still fresh. There 
are two pictures by his hand, so differetly painted, 
that they are the more worthy of notice; one, 
however, is not in the British Institution, the 
other, ‘ Kitty Fisher,’ is. And this is not only a 
beautiful picture, though, at first sight, it looks 
faded, and possibly may be so, but it is remark- 
able also for its total absence of any attempt of 
richness, of texture and colour, which Sir Joshua 
so generally aimed at—the simplicity of character, 
of attitude, and whole style, is well set off, without 
those richer graces of the pencil. It has less of 
that vily look, so disagreeable, than any picture 
I have seen of his hand, or of modern times. It 
has more of the purity of water. It was, proba- 
bly, painted with very little oil, nor does any var- 
nish appear. The other picture is that presented 
to the National Gallery by Lady William Gordon, 
being ‘ Five Heads painted from Frances Isabella 





man, the latter used more of that which gave 
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Gordon.’ This is very luminou . 
though it does show both the pope yeep . . 
certain degree, not strikingly so, and has less “ 
fered on account of its vehicle than any _ 
pictures by Sir Joshua. I should conjecture that 
the varnish here used was copal. This yer be “ 
tiful picture, if it must be treated as in nye a 
an imitation, is imitative of Correggio; but there 
can be no comparison between the vehicles of th 
two painters. I would not say that of Sir Josh . 
is here bad, but that of Correggio is canter 
** quella perfetta;’’ and, perhaps, Sir Joshua’s 
in this picture was more adapted to that somewhat 
too flashy, one-painting, and not suitable toa 
more corrected and finished manner. Stil] as to 
vehicle, I even prefer the more modest method 
with which that of ‘ Kitty Fisher’ is executed to 
Opa one = the ‘ Five Heads.’ 

nough Sir Joshua’s pictures frequent] 
and lose their briltieney” they vetala this eeaha’ 
much more than those of Gainsborough and Wil. 
son; those of the latter even crack much more, 
Such is the consequence of megilps. The Gains. 
borough’s and Wilson’s, in the British Instity. 
tion, do not raise the reputation of those masters 
of the English school. I purposely avoid here 
criticising them at any length with regard to their 
subjects, and the Art shown in them as composi- 
tions, content with remarking that their merit in 
these respects is of a very low order, and that that 
of Gainsborough the inferior ; but looking at them 
for the quality of the medium they used, I do not 
hesitate to say it was, in both, very bad. The 
beauty of Wilson’s pictures lay in their colour, 
which they are losing. The aérial tones are be- 
coming dirty. Such too, but ina less degree, is 
the case with those of Gainsborough ; and, unfor- 
tunately, when their freshness goes, and a certain 
charm where his colour is very deep, the uncom- 
fortable splash of his pencilling, utterly incon- 
sistent with the character of his subjects, will be 
more conspicuous; and at all times there is little 
for the mind to dwell upon in his pictures. He 
often used, in his shadows particularly, a weak 
scumbling manner, which did not agree with the 
plastered manner with which he laid on other 
parts ; and whatever of brilliancy those parts may 
once have had, they are daily losing. The best 
large landscape by him, is that in the National 
Gallery—not the abominable unlimited vulgarity 
the ‘ Market-cart’—but the ‘ Watering-place.’ He 
is said to have been much addicted to the use of 
asphaltum, and to have boasted that with it he 
could have painted a pit as deep as the infernal 
regions ; if he said it, his notion of depth, and his 
general practice, may be combatted. The depths 
by those very transparent colours, such as asphal- 
tum, are, after all, not great. They are too 
rotten, and show a surface not very far in: the 
greater depth has an atmosphere in it—a sort 
of bloom, an aérial mass, interposing and in- 
tercepting lower depths. This asphaltum + 
of colour, of which Gainsborough was fond, has 
very much from his day infected the English 
school, and is still in use. It is the parent of 
weakness, not force. We see it notin the old 
masters: not even in Rembrandt, where it might 
be most suspected. He was a great painter of 
mystery, of wonderful depths, and knew they were 
not to be so attained. His exquisite ‘ Adoration 
of the Shepherds,’ in the National Gallery, bas 
none of these asphaltum depths. But, as 1 = 
speaking of Gainsborough, it would be more : 
to compare him with a landscape-painter, and oe 
one who produced greater depths upon ere 
principle. Observe the deep woody dells of at 
great master of the relative powers of —, 
and opaque bodies. Look at the large picture 
the National Gallery representing ‘ Abraham al 
paring to sacrifice his son Isaac.’ The =, 
valley below is very deep, and of dark semi- ~ 
parent tones, that have a thousand Gnas 
force and power, and give greater scope > 
imagination, than could the stronger, more 





lent, but more flimsy pepeg ene | L asphaltum. 
Gainsborough I consider to have ’ * 
first, very nearly the first, in fame of the Engl 
school. He will live while and where cee | 
valued, but not as a landscape-painter. | a. 
trait he was excellent. Yet, bya Oe ou 
tion on his own part, or of an yey tend 
ragement, his genius was turned mye : 
scape, for which he really had but ‘t _ 
and less taste. Not so Wilson. His 
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his powers lay decidedly in landscape, in which, 
too, he was original ; but he wanted knowledge, 
particularly of composition. He was a better 
master of effect and colour. He had the art of 
making his subject, such as it was in composition, 
tell; it was one and simple, executed with a full 

and free pencil, dealing much in generals, with a 
| yigorous boldness overlooking minute detail. His 
| pictures, too, must have had, when fresh from the 
easel, a very luminous quality, for there is a good 
deal of that about them still. He threw into them 
| the charm of a lucid atmosphere, which hid, or 
| or rather made beauty of many a part defective in 

composition, and of very inadequate execution. 
| Jmitating partly Claude in his colouring, he ran 
| into quite an opposite handling. His works show 
| the vigour of genius, and but little learning. His 
subjects are few, and repeated with slight varia- 
tions, so that he took but little delight in inven- 
tion. Perhaps the multiplication of little bits and 
distances in the pictures of Smith, of Chichester, 
gave to that artist a favour above Wilson. So 
imperfect was the taste in those days. Wilson 
certainly used varnish with his paint, and his 
pictures consequently have suffered, and will suf- 
fer more. 

Why is it we have no picture by Vernet in our 
National Gallery ? He wasa pleasing painter. He 
always treated his subjects tastefully, and with a 
gracefulness of pencil. His vehicle, though not 
of the best kind, does not offend, and is very 
superior to the megilps of our school. There are 
but two pictures, by his hand, this year inthe In- 
stitution, and those by no means good. They 
have probably undergone a change. 

There is Loutherbourg’s celebrated picture of 
| ‘The Fire of London, seen from one of the arches 
| of Old London Bridge.’ Loutherbourg was a man 

of great genius, perhaps not made the most of. 

He was very unequal. ‘This picture has been 

greatly admired; but, for Loutherbourg, whose 
| talent was a power of pourtraying the elements, 
| itisfar from a successful attempt. I have seen 

fires by him very superior. There is a great fault 
in this; there is too much red, the red dresses of 
| the figures are most injudicious, they almost put 
out the fires; greater force might have been at- 
| tained by contrasts. Many of Loutherbourg’s 
pictures were, when fresh, extremely beauti- 
fulin effect and colour, and in a certain bold 
ness in the treatment of his compositions, which 
was original; and though some of his pictures 
have lamentably cracked, others still retain firm- 
| hess and a considerable brilliancy. A really 
good and permanent vehicle would have been 
avery great thing for his future fame. I can- 
not but think he is very much under-rated, and 
judged of from his every day pictures, too many 
of which his necessities, perhaps, compelled him 

{0 perpetrate, and not from those works which 

prove his genius—a genius in many respects supe- 

rior to that of any painter of his day. 

Stothard’s Works in the Institution make quite an 
ee of themselves ; there area great number; 
a of character, great taste, and feeling, but their 
€xture and colour are not agreeable. Oil every- 
where, uncured of its evil qualities, and varnish are 
pe gel Stothard had a method of mixing wa- 
the es his oil by means of gum mastic, but when 

ha = evaporated, the greasiness of the oil, the 
oni ity I would add, was still there, and it was 
pet by the mastic. On the contrary, 
my sn pictures now have that leathery look 
the ol, Where mastic is used, first or last takes 
— of brilliancy. It is lamentable daily to 
jun », brastion so injurious as paiuting in the 
— mixtures of these soft gums, under 
fn me of balsams and megilps, and the resort 
chien Such cracking and changing 
yen the sere oy ome not seen pictures cracking 
dry from the, € xhibition walls, even when scarcely 
en ra omg ? And thereis now a false taste 
ome tists, whatever they paint, whether 
varnishy ee trees, or ruins, to cover all with a 
pleasion tem” untrue to nature, and far from 
the a 1e ares borrowing the copal pot from 
“ coach a Painter of door panels, as if the 
the “vale nter's and varnisher’s guide” were 
travel. Mr r cum" with which our artists 
it is pity for k — sadly trangresses this way ; 
under the eh las high talents, that should be 
the gratificateon _ of a more sound taste. For 
leret senate 0 ‘my own eye, I had rather see 
ough-cast than the ancient monuments 
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thus furniture-rubbed out of al iqui 
into a resemblance to Tanbsldse we ty, ” 
To revert to the subject of the true medium of 
Van Eyck: it cannot, I think, be understood that 
I claim for the recipe I have given the full credit 
of being a re-discovery of his invention. ‘There 
may be arguments in its favour—I have stated 
them—but I am as solicitous as any one can be 
to find any defects it may have, or to throw it by 
if any one will publish one that shall prove better. 
It is worth trying and experimenting upon in every 
way ; and I find it good, and chiefly like it, for 
that it is a varnish without gums. But I would 
by all means direct the attention of those whom it 
mostly concerns, and it does concern both artists 
and the public, more decidedly to the subject. 
Rubens is said to have lefta MS. account of paint- 
ing in Latin. If it be known, and in what library 
why not have it translated? information may be 
obtained from it, and it is sure to be of value. 
The Venetian Government established, and 
liberally paid, a society of persons solely to pre- 
serve the pictures of their great masters which 
were suffering from the climate of Venice. Their 
studio was opened in 1778, and an Englishman, 
Peter Edwards, was the president. Incredible 
care was taken in the prosecution of their object : 
their labours are stated to have been long, and 
their aim the greatest accuracy. Is it impro- 
bable that some documentary account of their la- 
bours may be still in existence, and deposited 
within the reach of curious and scientific persons ? 
And why should not a Society be now formed, 
either by the Academy or by the Government, or 
even by any number of artists, the sole object of 
which shall be to ascertain both the vehicles and 
pigments and other matters connected with the 
practice of painting of the best masters of the best 
times. Such a Society might select and suffi- 
ciently remunerate a person qualified by accurate 
chemical knowledge, who should devote his time 
to such experiments and tests as would be sug- 
gested by the.object. It would be highly credita- 
ble to the academy if they would devote a portion of 
their receipts for one year (say £500) for the pur- 
pose, appoint a committee to assist and to report. 
It cannot be but that every process that has been 
in use would be accurately discovered—what is 
every body’s business is not any one’s. Many 
work in secret, and with inadequate means and 
knowledge ; and if they discover anything keep 
it secret. Artists too are often deterred from the 
pursuit lest the reputation of trying experiments 
should be injurious to them professionally. But 
such fear could not affect the whole Academy. 
They are the proper persons to do it; it would 
redound to their honour, and in the end render 
their works, according to the present systein 
perishable, immortal. And one very great good it 
would effect for the English school, it would tend 
to remove in duetime that fastidiousness with which 
the Cognoscenti distinguish the old from the mo- 
dern masters. fk 
—Since writing the above, I find there is a 
probability that our artists will be employed to 
paint pictures for the two Houses of Parliament. 
It will, as a matter of course, be under discussion 
whether the pictures are to be painted in oil, 
fresco, or any other method. There cannot, then, 
be a more fit time to recommend most earnestly 
the formation of a committee to examine into the 
state of the Arts, with respect to medium and 
materials only, and that they be empowered to 
obtain the services of some really eminent che- 
mist, one thoroughly competent to investigate ac- 
curately ; it will not do to put this matter into the 
hands of any mere dabbler in chemistry. It is now 
most important ; for if British genius is to be em- 
ployed, let the works be durable, and good in the 
material as well as design. The genius of a 
Raffaelle might be thrown away without this care. 
And if every artist employed is to use his own 
vehicle, there will be a strange medley of gump- 
tions and megilps; and, hereafter, necessity of 
cleaning and repairing, and, it may be added, 
ruining. In such a work the nation are greatly 
interested ; and if oil-colours be determined upon, 
as there must be a considerable time before the 


iec ? lected, and the sketches made 
poe prams yo f Parliament should 


and approved of, the Houses o 
take sivantinn of this interim for the purpose re- 
commended. I should not be sorry if the Royal 
Academy applied themselves to the subject inde. 
pendently. They cannot better employ a sm 
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portion of their funds; and the very circumstan 
that two distinct committees are at work at the 
same time may stimulate both, and be the means 
of preventing anything important being overlooked. 
There are building committees who make reports 
upon the nature of the stone to be used in public 
structures; and sure I am, that the artists’ 
work, if there be real genius called forth by the 
public, will be far more important, and, hereafter, 
of infinitely higher value than the whole structure 
of the buildings they are called to adorn. For 
this idea of a committee, empowered to employ 
and liberally reward some eminent person or per- 
sons sufficiently qualified, I am indebted to my 
very valued friend, Charles Thornton Coathurpe, 
Esq., of Bristol (whom I have mentioned in my 
former letter), and who enabled me to lay down 
the formula of the borax medium. He tells me, 
it is not — but that a good chemist would as- 
certain the medium employed by any master; and 
strongly recommended that a given number of 
artists and amateurs should draw up a statement 
of what is required to be ascertained with regard 
to what has been in use, and of such other mat- 
ters relating to pigments and oils, as our advance 
in chemical knowledge may render desirable: and 
that a subscription be made for the purpose of 
chemical experiments. 

It will be seen by the above remarks and recom- 
mendation, that I do not insist that the formulas 
I have given are those of Van Eyck; I would shun 
such arrogance, and would gladly subject them to 
every test. Itis possible, perhaps more than pos- 
sible, they may be such as that first discoverer of 
painting in oil used: and the medium may be, 
and I believe it is, very good. I have no interest 
and no desire but to establish truth, and recom- 
mend what may be of real service ; but I am sure 
something is wanted, and I shall be content if 
these remarks lead the way to some other disco- 
verer; that, at least, we may get rid of what is 
positively bad and injurious, both to colour and 
durability of body of the pigments. There is too 
great a readiness to turn everything into a sort of 

uackery, and this operates prejudicially with 
the many who have ae continually deceived. 
The word “ nostrum”’ is easily applied, and too 
often the artist shrinks in disgust from every new 
attempt, however he may be dissatisfied with his 
own materials. There seems to be an endeavour 
to appropriate, with some little quackery, the vehi- 
cle which has been freely offered to the Arts in 
my last letter: for I find it advertised ; and, as the 
advertiser's improved medium, there can be no 
objection to colourmen making it and selling it ; 
but it is somewhat exceeding due bounds to callit 
their own. Bite AP J. E. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

FINE ARTS. 


The report of the Select Committee, of the 
House of Commons, appointed to take into con- 
sideration the promotion of the Fine Arts in this 
country, in connexion with the rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament, has at length appeared; 
but as it details the proceedings no farther than 
the interruption which the sittings suffered from 
the dissolution of Parliament, it 1s to be expected 
that a committee of the new House of Commons 
will be appointed to prosecute this most important 
subject to a satisfactory issue, as much valuable 
evidence remains to be heard. The members ap- 
pointed for this inquiry were—Mr. Hawes, Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gally Knight, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Blake, Sir Robert 
Harry Lnglis, Lord Brabazon, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Milnes, Colonel Rawdon, 
Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, and Mr. Pusey ; and 
the witnesses examined were Mr. Charles Barry, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Vyvyan, 
Mr. Eastlake, Mr. W. J. Banks, Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, Mr. Wyse (M.P.), Mr. Fradelle, and Mr. 
Richard Mitchell. : 

The report commences by stating that the com- 
mittee have obtained the opinions of some very 
distinguished professors aud admirers of Art, who 
are unanimous upon one point, viz., that so im- 
portant and national a work as the erection of the 
two Houses of Parliament affords an opportunity 
which ought not to be neglected, of encouraging 
not only the higher, but every subordinate branch 
of Fine Art in this country. In this opinion the 
committee concur, but at the same time they ex- 
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practicable, be laid down, according to which the 
architect and the artists to be employed should 
co-operate to this great end. At the present 
stage of the inquiry the details of such a plan 
could not be suggested, but a commission might 
with much advantage be appointed to counsel and 
assist some department of the Government which 
should be charged with, and considered solely 
responsible for, the execution of such plan as 
might be ultimately adopted as the best calculated 
to realize the proposed object. But whether a 
commission be, or be not, appointed, the com- 
mittee think it necessary that the advice of persons 
perfectly acquainted with the state of Art at home 
and abroad should be sought, for the better ful- 
filment of the purpose under consideration. Dur- 
ing this investigation the attention of the com- 
mittee has been called to a branch of Art but 
little known and practised in this country, viz., 
to fresco-painting. This method of painting has 
lately been revived on the Continent, especially 
at Munich, where it has been employed in the 
decoration of public buildings ; for to public pa- 
tronage alone must fresco-painting owe encourage- 
ment in any country: therefore, having carefully 
considered the evidence, the committee are dis- 
posed to recommend that this mode of painting be 
adopted ; and they concur in an opinion expressed 
by Mr. Eastlake in a valuable paper on the sub- 
ject which is appended to the evidence, that the 
nation possesses artists perfectly competent to 
realise the proposed objects, whose genius only 
requires for its development such an opportunity 
as is now offered by the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament. It is suggested, however, in the 
event of this mode being adopted, that British 
artists not having had sufficient practice in fresco, 
it would be safe and judicious to afford them, in 
the first instance, opportunities for some experi- 
mental efforts. The opinion alluded to as ex- 
»ressed by Mr. Eastlake, is contained in the fol- 
owing passage :— 

** We should dwell on the fact, that the Arts in 
England, under Henry the Third, in the thirteenth 
century, were as much advanced as in Italy itself; 
that our architecture was even more characteristic 
and freer from classic influence; that sculpture, 
to judge from Wells Cathedral, bade fair to rival 
the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, and that our 
painting of the same period might fairly compete 
with that of Siena and Florence. Specimens of 
early English painting were lately to be seen,— 
some very important relics still exist on the walls 
of the edifices at Westminster. The undertaking 
now proposed might be the more interesting, 
since, after a lapse of six centuries, it would re- 
new the same style of decoration on the same 
spot. The painters employed in the time of 
Henry the Third were English; their names are 
preserved,’’....‘‘ The first conviction that should 
press upon us should be, that our own country 
and our own English feelings are sufficient to pro- 
duce and foster a characteristic style of art; that 
although we might share much of the spirit of the 
Germanic nations, this spirit would be modified, 
perhaps refined, by our peculiar habits; above all, 
we should entirely agree with the Germans in con- 
cluding, that we are as little in want of foreign 
artists to represent our history and express our 
feelings, as of foreign soldiers to defend our liber- 
ties. Even the question of ability (although that 
ability is not doubted) is unimportant ; for, to trust 
to our own resources should be, under any cir- 
cumstances, the only course. Ability, if wanting, 
would of necessity follow. In the Arts, as in 
arms, discipline, practice, and opportunity are 
necessary to the acquisition of skill and confi- 
dence; in both a beginning is to be made, and 
want of experience may occasion failure at first; 
but nothing could lead to failure in both more 
effectually than the absence of sympathy and mo- 
ral support on the part of the country. Other 
nations, it may be observed, think their artists, 
whatever may be their real claims, the first in the 
world, and this partiality is unquestionably one of 
the chief causes of whatever excellence they at- 
tain. It is sometimes mortifying to find that 
foreigners are more just to English artists than 
the English themselves are. Many of our artists 
who have settled or pane. painted in Italy, 


With respect the cost of an extensive and well- 
devised plan for the public patronage and encou- 
ragement of Art, the committee are aware that an 
impression is entertained by many that a large ex- 
penditure of public money for such a purpose 
would be wasteful ; they are however of opinion, that 
all instances of the outlay of the public money of 
the purpose of forming or extending collections of 
works of Art in this country, have been directly 
productive of new objects of industry and of en- 
joyment, and have, therefore, at the same time 
added to the wealth of the country. In support 
of this opinion the collection of vases made by 
Sir W. Hamilton is instanced. These, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Wedgwood, were the 
means of creating a new branch of manufacture 
which gave extensive employment to artists and 
artisans, improved a great staple trade and the 
particular branch of industry to which this manu- 
facture appertains to such a degree, that produc. 
tions almost rivalling the originals in their execu- 
tion were the result of this acquisition. Ina 
pamphlet on the ‘‘ State of Learning and the Fine 
Arts,’’ by Mr. Millingen, these vases are thus 
spoken of :—‘‘ A few objects, and those of little 
value, were contained in the British Museum till 
the year 1778, when Parliament granted a sum of 
£8400 for the purchase of Sir W. Hamilton’s col- 
lection of ancient Greek vases, and various other 
objects of Art. Thiscollection, perhaps the finest 
ever known at that period, was a great acquisition 
to the country, and ought to have opened the eyes 
of the Government to the utility arising from 
similar acquisitions. In fact, the discovery of 
these vases and their communication to the 
public by engravings, coinciding with the disco- 
veries of Herculaneum and Pompeii may be consi- 
dered an essential epoch in the history of the Arts, 
and which contributed greatly to their revival. 
The spirited designs which ornamented them, 
were studied by artists, and contributed singularly 
to mn poy: the public taste. Their elegant forms, 
as well as the perfect quality of the clay and var- 
nish, were analyzed and imitated by Wedgwood, 
and other chemists and manufacturers. ‘The pub- 
lic was so much pleased with these imitations, 
that our poate were improved, and became an 
object of extensive demand in foreign countries. 
In a fiscal point of view, there can be no doubt 
that the money expended for the purchase of the 
collection in question, has been repaid a hundred- 
fold to the nation at large, and proportionally to 
the revenue.”’ 

The Library of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery of Paintings afford instances of 
incalculable benefit to every department of litera- 
ture and Art. As, therefore, the collection and 
exhibition of works of Art have not only pro- 
moted the moral elevation of the people, but have 
also stimulated in a great degree their industry, 
it is the opinion of the Committee, that upon this 
occasion a direct patronage of high Art will yield 
a proportionably higher influence. 

_ ‘* In the instance of Munich,’’ says Mr. Wyse 
in his evidence, ‘‘ fresco painting has been applied 
to almost every class of Art and every department 
of history, beginning with the very earliest Greek 
history, and going down to the history of the pre- 
sent day. In the King’s palace, for instance, you 
meet with illustrations of the Iliad, passages from 
the Greek and Roman mythologies ; from the ear- 
lier and later Greek and Roman histories; from 
the early legends of the Germans, and continued 
from thence onward a series of the most import- 
ant historical events, especially from the history of 
Bavaria ; finally, in the apartments of the Queen 
particularly, you have illustrations of the most 
remarkable poets cf modern times, but especially 
of the poets of Germany.’’.......‘* There is thus 
an opportunity for the display of every description 
of talent and every description of knowledge. 
The effect upon the public at large is equally di- 
versified ; the higher class has an opportunity of 
judging of the propriety of the classic illustrations, 
while I have seen the peasants of the mountains 
of Tyrol holding up their children, and explaining 
to them the scenes of the Bavarian history almost 
every my | This fact strikingly illustrates an 
observation I heard from Cornelius himself, that 


ex 
lower classes of the community should’ Nm = 
just appreciation of the delicacies and finer cha. 
racteristics of painting in oil, and that they required 
large and simple forms, very direct action, and, 


in some instances, rated ex . These 
paintings carry down history of Bavaria to 
en »”” 


The following , also from the evidence 
Mr. Wyse, instances oe employment of aed 
the decoration of a private dwelling :— 

** T would direct the attention of the Committee 
to one instance among many, which I had the 
opportunity of observing with atten. 
tion. The house to which I allude, is a castle 
belonging to Professor Bothmann Holweg, upon 
the left bank of the Rhine. The castle is a resto. 


ration from very inconsiderable in the 
Byzantine, or early German style architecture ; 
between both, in ; the internal decorations 


are a mixture of the early Greek, with additions 
of the early German architecture, and at intervals 
are introduced portions of sculpture and paintings 
from the Dusseldorf school generally, in reference 
to the early history of Germany. The whole effect 
is extremely light and pleasing, and, as far as | 
understood from the Profesor himeelf, the expense 
was, from the number of artists at present en. 
gaged in that department in Germany, not very 
considerable. I have seen houses in Frankfort 
where a similar application, though not to the 
same extent, of fresco painting has been used; 
and I collected from those who were well ac. 
quainted with the Arts, that every day it was ex- 
tending, particularly in Prussia.” 

The evidence of the same gentleman shows the 
influence of the encouragement of Art upon trade 
and manufactures :—‘‘ With reference to subordi- 
nate branches of the Fine Arts, painting on , 
enamel painting, and casting in bronze, will you 
have the goodness to give the Committee the re- 
sult of your observations ?—It has been found that 
the encouragement of fresco painting has led to a 
parallel encouragement in other branches of Art; 
for instance, to the introduction of encaustic paint- 
ing, which is quite new in Germany, though prac- 
tised for about half a century in Rome. The 
advantages of encaustic painting are, ter bril- 
liancy and greater durability. Under the direction 
of the King, a series of landscapes are in the 
course of execution for the decoration of the 
arcades, A branch of Art also little known till 


reached a high degree of excellence, emulating, if 
not surpassing, in many particulars, the 
celebrated manufactures of Europe. 

The Committee have not been able, from the 
abrupt termination of the session of Parliament, 
and consequently of their inquiry, to deliver an 
opinion as to the probable amount of the expense 
of carrying out a sufficient plan for the encourage- 
ment of Art; but they are of opinion, that in pur- 


expenditure would accomplish very important re- 
sults, if not all that could be desired. _ 

‘* Whilst the Committee, in conclusion, regret 
that they could not investigate the whole subject 
so fully as they desired, and as its importance 
demanded, they unanimously recommend the evi- 
dence herewith presented to the House to its 
favourable consideration, with a view to its re- 
ceiving the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment; and in the hope that our new Houses 
Parliament may hand down to posterity @ re 
rial as well of the genius of our artists as 
importance attached by the country to the _ 
productions of Art; and that the subjects em® 
died in such representations, whether by — 
or sculpture, may serve to perpetuate the Race , 
of our past history, and the persons of our public be- 
nefactors, in grateful remembrance of rat = at 

This is the substance of the Report; po 
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Germany, Russia, and even in France, have been 
highly esteemed and employed. The Germans 


it was a difficult thing to impress upon the mind 
of a nation at large a general love of Art, unless 


hope in this country for 
partment of the Arts.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN ARTISTS. 


Ir will be seen with surprise that, in a plan pro- 
fessedly for the encouragement of high Art in 
nd, some of the witnesses examined before 
the committee of Fine Arts, are favourable to the 
employment of foreign artists for the decoration 
| of the Houses of Parliament. Upon the presump- 
tion that fresco-painting is to be adopted, we are 
recommended to have recourse to the fresco 
school of Munich, for the execution of that which 
| must, in main points, be better done by our own. 
Jn Germany, but especially in Bavaria, this method 
of painting bas been lately revived; and, if its 
ion be determined for the interior embel- 
lishment of the Houses of Parliament, the same 
sources are 0; to English artists, whence the 
painters of Munich have derived improvement. 
We are precisely now in that position in which 
were German artists, when this method of paint- 
ing was less common among themselves; and, 
| since it is known that their works in this manner 
are much inferior to those of their Italian models, 
there would be something extremely humiliating 
in being schooled by the disciple, while we may 
yet commune at Rome with the spirit of the 
master. Those who would blindly advocate the 
introduction of foreign artists for the execution of 
works so essentially English, have not—cannot 
have—duly weighed the extent of the mischief 
| they are desirous of promoting. German artists 
| might do something for us in the mechanical pro- 
cessof the Art, though not more than English 
artists could do for themselves ; but it is impos- 
sible that they could so far denationalize them- 
selves as to paint English history in English cha- 
racter and feeling. Were they to be chosen for 
the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, it is 
not to be expected that they could be otherwise 
than national in everything; thus, all that the 
did would be for themselves and their school. 
We must all admire, on the one hand, the 
patriotism of the King of Bavaria, and, on the 
other, the energy and perseverance of Bavarian 
re | wey —_ same time, = feel that, if 
amon i 
similar countenance, we yey By ~ 
rivalled the school of Munich ; and- now 
therefore, that the occasion has ’ arisen were 
it not better to hold out the premium to native 
talent—to follow that example which in Ger- 
many has been productive of such useful re 
sults? The cry has been loud against the draw- 
ing of our school, but it has been by no means 80 
ad as to justify the clamour raised against it 
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ART IN SPAIN. 
_ OLD SCHOOL oF PA 

In this and other countries Sonenend Murillo 
are celebrated by all amateurs, but not reall 

known by many. Cano, Gonzalez Zurberan, 
Coello, and Morales are quoted by many kaowa 
to few; the other artists of the great school of 
painting in Spain are quoted by few, k b 

almost none. When, therefore a Spanish pict 4 
is Ene to some pseud al itis 4 
cording to some prominent quality, stised for 
one of the chove-neationsd great bm ee itis 
rejected and despised,—such is the fate of works 
of Tristan, Espinosa, El Mudo, &c.—for the 
great reason that the master is unknown. “ J 
don’t know him :’’ this is the wise and eternal re- 
ply with which the works of many a great master 
are proscribed, and pictures ing in them- 
selves intrinsic excellence. But this sentence 

I don't know him,” while it gives the measure 
of the connoisseur’s knowledge or ignorance, does 
not measure the merit of an artist nor of a picture. 
But our self-love acts always so; we are prompt 
to under-rate what we do not understand and do 
not seek to understand. Let us repeat the words 
of Rousseau, which we cannot toooften remember : 
‘* Discutons ce que nous i I t 
ce que nous ne connoissons pas.’’ Spain, eng 
by political vicissitudes, and so tear thes theatre of 
war, has for ages possessed in her churches, con- 
vents, and palaces, vast treasures of Art; paint- 
ings the most varied and interesting. Some of 
these she has allowed, from time to time, foreign- 
ers to purchase and carry away; and recently, in 
consequence, there have been formed, both in 
France and Germany, galleries entirely consisting 
of Spanish pictures. ese have led toa wish in 
many to study the history of Art in that country ; 
and hence we have now re-publications and trans- 
lations in various languages of the works of Ces- 
pepes, of A. Ponz; ‘* The Art of Painting,” 
by Pacnusco; ‘“‘ El Museo Pictorico,” “* Y Esca- 
la Optica,” ** Parnaso E 1 Pintoresco Lau- 
rea 0,” by PaLomino, who, like Vasari and Da 
Vinci, was himself both an artist and a man of 
letters, and like them loved to write of Art and 
its professors. The ‘' Diccionario Historico,” 
by Cean Bermupez, is also reprinting, with va- 
rious other works. The Spanish Gallery Aguado 
at Paris and the Spanish Gallery in the Louvre, 
have furnished materials for two works on Spanish 
Art—the first is the subject of the interesting 
book of M. Viardot; the second of the judicious 
observations of Monsieur H. F——. We cite both 
these works with praise, and shall occasionally 
avail ourselves of them; but without implicitly 
following ~~ one, we shall select the opinions of 
those who have, by long and patient study and 
comparison of specimens of different masters, ac- 
quired, according to our judgment, the best claim 
to decide on their merits. e know the task re- 
quires much study and thought, nor do we hope 
entirely to accomplish it; but our attempt may 
lead others to study the Spanish masters, and may 
diminish the number of those who reject them 
with the freezing ‘‘ J donot know him.” 

According to the usual custom, in writing his- 
tories of Art in all countries, the Spanish histo- 
rians seek to trace its origin, displaying much 
erudition, and disputing much with each other, but 
leaving the subject as dark as they found it—hav- 
ing only lost a little time and made their readers 
lose their patience. In the present slight sketch 
we shall first glance over the progressive history of 
Artin Spain, and subsequently shall make some 
abstract observations on the philosophy of Art as 
characterized in the Spanish school—giving first 
the details, and lastly the commentary. 

We agree with M. Viardot, that in eating Be 
dawn of Art in Spain, we must neither trace ack 
to the Romans, because theirs was the Art of the 
ancients; nor to the Goths, the instruments of 
destruction to painting; nor to the Arabs, who, 
though they had a period of high civilization, were 

et by the first iconoclastic principle of their re- 
igion, forbidden to admit images in their temples, 
or even to attempt the imitation of the human 
form. It is consequently needless to seek in the 
period of Arabian greatness for traces either of 
painting or statuary, though we are by them ini- 
tiated into a new style of architecture. We must, 
therefore, approach the slow development of the 
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middle age, an epoch justly called “La . 
sance ;”’ for then refined and elegant vee own 
again to flourish on the face of the earth. We do not 
mean to indicate by this expression, the abuse of 
the meaning of this word, which now is applied to 
all modern works that have no true style; they are 
called in the style of ‘‘ La Rennaissance.”’ We 
mean to indicate that period in the history of Art 
after the fall of the Greek and Roman Empires 
when the elements of the Fine Arts, dispersed by 
a Senger oo were re-collected. 

; requires shelter from the intempera’ 
climate, and from the attacks of iodine 
of his fellow man. The art of architecture, there- 
fore, from its usefulness, is the first to spring up 
amonga people, being alike required for security, for 
comfort in family and social life, for religious wor- 
ship; first for use, then forluxury. Thus in Spain, 
after many vicissitudes, architecture arose before 
sculpture or pointing had shown themselves ; nor 
were the middle -_ of barbarism past, ere there 
wereseen toarise,gloriously pointing towards heaven 
ahundred towers,ahundred magnificent cathedrals ; 
Leon, Burgos, Tarragona, Toledo, and many other 
cities show interesting examples belonging to that 
period. Sculpture, as has been often observed, 
appears soon after architecture, and using the 
same materials, marble, stone, clay, or wood, 
places ornaments to embellish her. Thus, Cean 
Bermudez observes, and every amateur may ob- 
serve for himself, many attempts, more or less 
successful in sculpture of the fourteenth century. 
Itis sufficient here to mention, among many speci- 
mens at Taragona, the statues in its s cathe- 
dral, which are the works of the sculptor, T. Cas- 
tails, who is mentioned with the title of ‘‘ Maestro,” 
a name common in early times to all artists, es- 
pecially in Spain and Italy; but which now is 
only applied to musical composers, ‘* Maestro 
Gomez, Maestro Rossin1,’’ &c. But to return to 
our subject: Toledo possesses many interesting 
and beautiful works of this iod; such as the 
mausoleum of Henry II., and that of Don 
Tenorio; the one by Maestro Anrique, in 1386; 
the other by Maestro Fernan Gonzalez, in 1399. 
Immediately afterwards, in the successive space 
of twenty years, there flourished, in the single city 
of Toledo, more than thirty ‘‘ Maestros’’ sculptors, 
who laboured on the front of its Basilica. Among 
these, as peculiarly worthy of mention, we may 
note Maestro Ruiz and Alvarez Gomez. Cean 
Bermudez, Viardot, and others observe, that to- 
wards the close of the epoch called Gothic, we find 
Spanish artists employed as sculptors in other 
countries. The most remarkable instance among 
those quoted is the mausoleum of Jean-sans- 

ur, Duke of Burgundy, erected about the year 

450, by J, de Huerta, which may now be seen in 
the Museum at Dijon. Room may here be found 
for discussion as to whether these Spaniards went 
to foreign countries to learn or to teach. We 
know that in the following century, G. Becerra, 
Diego de Siloé, and many others, went to ee | to 
study sculpture, which had there formed itself so 
= on the models of the antique. But such 

iscussions would retard too much our little histo- 
rical sketch ; at a future time we may have occa- 
sion to return to the subject. We now hasten to 
reach the epoch of painting in Spain, to which 
branch of Art this article is especially devoted. 

After sculpture there appeared later and slowly 
the art of painting in Spain, Antiquaries show in 
Toledo certain monstrous representations of the 
human form, painted in 1400, by the Maestro 
Fernan Gonzalez, which do not deserve the name 
of pictures ; still less those of Rodriguez Estaban 
de Castilla, who lived about 1290. These show 
the endeavour rather than the power to paint, in 
the same manner as Lanzi remarks, and as may 
be still seen at Bologna in the attempts at paint- 
ing of Guido, Ventura, and Ursone, until 1248. 
These early works in Spain deserve to be noticed, 
but not dwelt on. The most ancient paintings 
that we find worthy of the name, are after the 
arrival in Castile of a Florentine painter called 
Gerardo Starnina, about 1416. Then Juan Alfons 

ainted the chapel ‘‘ de los Reyes Nueves’’ at 

‘oledo ; and we see works somewhat advanced 





under Maestro Deto, a Florentine painter, and 
Rocet, a Fleming, men whom King Jobn II. 
had brought to the country to stimulate the study 
of painting, which was a little later more fully 
developed by Juan Sanchez de Castro. | He may 
| be called the founder of the school of painting in 
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Seville, which, in after times, became the glory of 
Spain. . 
This century had not closed before Antonio 
del Rincon returned from Italy, where he had 
studied under Andrea del Castagno and Ghir- 
landajo, and by his example gave a further im- 
yulse to Art, and with his title of painter to the 
~— excited the emulation of others. Pedro 
Beruguete at Toledo, Louis de Medina at Alcala, 
and some others, produced various works in the 
somewhat dry style of Luke of Leyden, Albert 
Durer, and many of the painters of Umbria. But 
such painting, as Viardot already quoted ob- 
serves, is properly called gothic, or, better to 
mark its parentage, seulplural. The figures are 
tall and straight like columns isolated, or placed 
in regular order; not forming groups, without 
composition, anatomical drawing, perspective, or 
chiaro scuro; and frequently the expression or 
passion they are meant to express, can only be 
gathered from a paper which issues from their 
mouths. In Spain, Art produced one only great 
generation, or rather one only population, of 
painters great indeed, and abundant in masters, 
but all included in the space of a century and a 
half. Theimpulsion of this happy period seems 
to have been given when Charles V. placed under 
one sceptre Madrid, Naples, part of Italy, and 
Autwerp—the three nations where Art was des- 
tined to be cultivated with the highest enthusiasm. 

Thus, while in Italy, Leonardo, Michael An- 

gelo, Raffaelle, Corregzio, Titian, shone in their 
free masterpieces, Flanders boasted her minutely 
finished and richly coloured labours. Then also 
did the discovery of the new world by Columbus, 
the taking of Grenada, and other conquests, ex- 
cite in Spain a general movement of intelli- 
gence, and quickened the love of glory, which, 
according to individual disposition, is directed 
differently. Then many young artists directed 
their steps from the Peninsula to study and emu- 
late the greatest men of their age. There was at 
this period a real pilgrimage of Spanish architects, 
sculptors, and painters, who went mostly to Italy, 
a country that in itself presented to their ardent 
minds treasures far more precious than those with 
which Peru tempted the adventurers of those 
times greedy of gold. We have here only to fol- 
low exactly the historians, who name especially 
among the illustrious painters who went to study 
in Italy, from Valencia, F. Ribalta, and he who 
became afterwards the prince of its school, and is 
by many authors called the true Raffaelle of Spain 
—we mean Vincente JuAN pe Juanes. From 
Aragon there went Pablo Esquarte; from Cor- 
dova, the learned Pablo de Cespedes; from Ca- 
talonia, Theodosio Mingot ; from Grenada, Pedro 
de Raxis; from La Mancha, Hernan Janez; 
from Seville, Luis de Vargas and Pedro de Vil- 
legas, Marmolejo. 

These, and many other painters, returning to 
their country, came rich in the inspiration of Italy 
and in the resources of Art acquired under 
those great masters, whose merits they almost 
equalled. At the same time many foreign artists 
visited Spain, called there by its kings, prelates, 
and nobles. As always happens in such cases, 
these strangers excited emulation, and promul- 
gated new methods, forming and perfecting the 
taste of Spain. 

We shall mention a few names among these. 


adopted many of the good and evil qualities of 
their country, attained independence, originality, 
and spirit in their style; then advanced to bold- 
ness, to impetuosity—the latter sometimes pushed 
beyond reasonable limits. ‘The march of Art was 
almost the same as it had been in Italy. At Rome 
it acquired form; at Venice, colouring; at Bo- 
logna, effects; at Naples, a mixture and imitation 
of the other three. In Spain, four schools formed 
themselves, but not successively, as in Italy; they 
arose simultaneously—namely, the schools of Va- 
lencia, Toledo, Seville, and Madrid. 

The first of these was renewed, and gloriously 
reformed, after the return of Juan de Juanes from 
Rome, as before-mentioned—an artist to whom 
we may hereafter devote a separate notice, because 
he is a painter of high merit individually, and as 
highly connected with the history of Art. The 
school of Valencia is further made illustrious by 
Ribera, who hére learned the rudiments of Art, 
and by many others, among whom we shall only 
name the two Ribaltas, the two Espinosas, Este- 
ban March, the family of the Zarinena, of whom 
the Aguado Gallery possesses some remarkable 
specimens. 

The school of Valencia, after having, by Juan 
de Juanes, reformed the school of Seviile, became 
after no long period fused into it, as were the 
other small subdivisions of the schools of Murcia, 
Grenada, and Cordova, whose chief was the 
illustrious Cespedes, called ‘‘ Michael Angelo 
de Cordova.’’ The school of Toledo had for its 
first reformer the above-mentioned ‘* E7 Greco;” 
and among its clever masters we may place Blas 
de Prado, Sanchez Cotan, Mayno, Orrente, and 
the celebrated Tristan, studied by Velasquez be- 
fore and after his journey into Italy. This school, 
illustrated by the ‘‘ divine’? Morales, with the 
other small schools of Saragossa and Valladolid, 
was finally also transfused into that of Seville; so 
that the Spanish school may be placed in two great 
divisions—Seville and Madrid—that is, Andalusia 
and Castile. 

Luis de Vargas, Villegas, Marmolejo, Pierre de 
Champagne, all pupils of Italy, commenced nobly 
the reform of the school of Seville, which per- 
fected itself by the example of the great Juan de 
Juanes. Increasing, its character became wholly 
Spanish in the works of Castillo, Herrera, the 
elder Pacheco, and Pedro di Moya, who brought 
to it, from London, the lessons of Vandyke. The 
school of Seville reached the acme of its strength 
and glory, and the number of great artists it pro- 
duced seem almost fabulous—Gomez, Antolinez, 
Tobar, Alonzo, Zurbaran, Palomino, Velasquez, 
and Murillo, who, during a laborious artistic ex- 
istence of thirty-six years, may be said at last to 
have centred all in bimself by the variety of his 
three famous styles, ‘ frigido, calido y vaporoso,”’ 
but who left for future times only faint copyists, 
who had no pupils nor successors of much force, 
with the single exception, perhaps, of Tobar. 

At Madrid we have the same phases of a school 
—‘‘ Founded, flourish, and decay’’—Berreguete 
and Becerra were rather sculptors than painters. 
We have then F. Navaretre, called ‘ El 
Mudo”’ (the dumb), a great painter, the pupil of 
Titian, and often called ‘* the Titian of Spain.” 
These three were the founders of the school of 
Madrid. ‘‘ E/ Mudo” is worthy of high praise, 
and has been greatly eulogized. We quote a pas- 





First come those of Titian and Rabens, who made 


short but triumplal journeys through Spain. | 


Among sculptors, Ph. de Borgogna, at Burgos; 
aud at Grenada, Torrigiani, the illustrious but 


unfortunate rival of Michael Angelo, and other 


strangers, ornan their labours the 
churches and royal sepulehres; while painters in 
almost equal number were established, and libe- 
rally paid, in the principal cities. At Seville was 
Pierre de Champagne, with his brothers, Julius 
and Alexander; at ‘Toledo, Isacco de Kelle and 
Domenico Theotocopoli, called ** El Greco;" in 
Aragon, Lupicini; at Madrid, the Flemish Anto- 
nio Moro, Patrizio Caxesi, Castello from Ber- 
gamo, Antouio Ricci from Venice, Bartolomeo 
Carducci from Florence, Pellegrino Tibaldi, a 
painter, sculptor, and architect, from Bologna. 
Amidst this mutual commerce between foreign 


and native artists, paiuting arose, and the four | 


schools of Spain were formed. At first, humble 
and timid imitators of their Italian masters, they 


emancipated themselves, became nationalized, 


began by degrees to be free; then they entirely | 


sage in his praise from Lopez de Vega :— 
“ No quiso el cielo que hablase, 
Parque con mi entendimento 
Diese mayo sentimento 
A las cosas que pintase ; 
Y tanta vida les di 
Con el pincel singular, 
Que como no puede hablar, 
Hice que hablasen por mi.” 


Which may be thus translated :— 


“ Heaven would not that I spoke, 
That | might pour my soul—all in these works of mine 
And such life my pencil woke, , 
1 _ for me w ho cannot speak—they speak with voice 
civine, 


Besides these founders of the school of Castille, 
| whose centre was Madrid, we must add other 
names of those who co-operated for its glory ; 
such as the families of the Castelli, Caxesi, Car- 
| ducci, Ricci, Tibaldi, all Italians originally, by 
whom were formed Sanchez, Coello, Pantoja de 
la Cruz, two Pereda, and Colantes, Martinez, 


Madrid brought into its school a portion 
elements of the Andalusian PF segue 
this mixture arose the manner of’ painti 
Parejo and Carreno, who, though living in 
drid, says Viardot, seemed sons of Seville 
Finally, Claudio Coello was the last of this gene, 
ration of painters: he died about the time of the 
arrival of Lucca Giordano at Madrid. 
_ The history of letters and Arts is often coin 
cident in their rise and decline with the political 
history of a nation: of this we might find man 
examples in ancient history; but we shall cenfinn 
ourselves to Spain, where it was so. By a series 
of disasters, this nation lost its high examples 
and its heroes; it ceased to reign by the sword 
the pen, and the pencil. After the unfortunate 
reigns of Philip II., of Charles II., the war of the 
succession, and after Philip V., the Spanish na. 
tionality began to be eclipsed; what was decline 
become abandonment, ruin, and death. After 
master-pieces came middling pictures, and then 
none were painted at all. he theatres were 
closed ; no books were printed ; the Spanish mind 
seemed asleep. When a people fall into this 
state, all efforts appear vain to excite it. Thus 
vainly did Philip V. bring painters from France 
and Italy into Spain: Vanloo, Hovasse, Procaccini, 
Buonavia, Vanvitelli; in vain did Ferdinand VI]. 
create the ‘* Academy of San Fernando,” equally 
vain that of ‘* St. Luis’? at Saragossa, of “ San 
Carlos’ at Valencia: not one great painter was 
roduced by them. Charles II. had in vain called 
eee Giordano from Naples, who was himself 
too much a mannerist. Charles III., that he 
might have a painter, brought from Rome Raphael 
Mengs, originally a German: all was vain. The 
school of Spain ceased to shine, except, perhaps, 
in the works of Francesco Goya, whose light was 
but individual and fantastic. Spain, at the close 
of the fifteenth century, was all powerfull; during 
the sixteenth she struggled to support herself in 
the two worlds; in the seventeenth she became so 
weak, that she was almost forgotten, and her name 
nearly cancelled alike in the world of politics, let- 
ters, and Arts. Spain, after many changes, 
now re-acquired national independence, and we 
see arise again her poets, as in Luzan, Iglesias, 
Cadalso; her learned men, as in Llorente, Mas- 
dieu, Conde; translators, such as Isla and Mar- 
chena; dramatic authors, such as Cienfuegas, 
Moratin, Ramon de la Cruz; political writers, 
like Campomenas, Josellanas; and authors, like 
Quintana, Martinez de la Rosa, Toreno, &. In 
the golden age of Spain, literature followed the 
political movement, and the Arts followed litera- 
ture. The two first phases have been renewed in 
Spain; let us hope the third will follow—a hope 
‘strengthened by the care has been taken to in- 
crease and classify the magnificent gallery and 
museum of Spanish pictures at Madrid, and which 
becomes almost certainty, by the promise the 
young painter Esquivel gives, that he will become 
the head of the present school of pointing in Spe 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


EXHIBITION OF THE PRIZES. 


A more gratifying sight than that now presented 
in the large room at the Suffolk-street Gallery, 
where the exhibition of the prizes is this year held, 
we never saw,—showing as it does the — 
to which this Society has attained, and the g 

which must inevitably result from it. The ~< 
hibition consists of 132 pictures, and one = - 
sculpture, selected by those members W aon 
fortunate enough to obtain prizes at the las ~ 
tribution; and we do not hesitate to say en 
some few exceptions, they reflect great c “ 
the taste of the members generally. —S 
be no doubt, that the plan pursued by the “4 
don Art-Union, of leaving the choice of the pi 
tures to the prize-gainers 18 the right one, _ 
must in the end, tend greatly to the improvemen” 
of taste, and the advancement of the a ~ 
vided always that a public exhibition ta 7 _s 
as now, so as to enforce from the selecto' a 
degrees of examination and inquiry; a” al dise 
a check on ill disposed individuals — a 
posed individuals there will always be otbelr oFn 
large a body), who might otherwise see te of at. 
advantage without care for the interes 








} Solis, and others. The arrival of Velasquez in 


Responsibility is seldom cared for by aco | 
al 
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i strongly felt. Of course, in some 
sorely Se pictures of doubtful merit will be 
ers but the evil of this will poe wa more 

- : he general advantages 
than counterbalanced by t 
| a collection contains a picture selected 
b open of the realm, ‘ The Garden Terrace at 

| don ’ by T. Creswick (one of those delightful 
oe of nature produced by this artist, where one 
” see the leaves flutter in the breeze, and hear 
oe hing); and one chosen by a journeyman 
a namely, ‘ Drawing Tears,’ by A. re 
; ‘more (and more important to 
Taylor. Furthermore (an 
ose), it presents what may be regarded 
| oe Tet oi seinting of the season (so far as 
| the public exhibitions were concerned) ‘ The 
| Sleeping Beauty,’ by D. Maclise, and the best 
| water-colour drawing, namely, ‘ The Oath of 
| Vargas in the Conseil des Troubles, 1567,’ by L. 
| Haghe. In our notice of the exhibition at the 
| Royal Academy, we ae at — — on on 
| Sleeping Beauty,’—the invention and 11 
pie in it, the variety of materials introduced, 
and the consummate skill with — = — 
is finished. Where it is now placed, however, i 
“— to more advantage than before; and its 
claims to the title of a wonderful work of Art will 
| be more universally — — er og 
e foreign servant in the foreground on the le 
ite the ciel before the glass, the old jester to the 
right of the picture, —grumpy in his sleep when his 
vocation no longer operates, a head on a 
drum, the exquisite variety of character in the 
fairy train, a a dozen other striking points, 
come upon us as fresh things, and aid in extort- 
| ing unlimited praise in spite of the general bad 
tone of the picture as a whole. The departure of 
the Bad influences (typified by figures of a doubt- 
ful mien) on the entrance of the prince who is 
fated to dissolve the charm, and the ascendancy 
ofthe Good, is a touch of poetry that gives eleva- 
tion to the whole. ‘'The Oath of Vargas’ isa 
very remarkable piece of colouring, as we else- 
where said when noticing it at the Gallery of the 
New Society of Painters in Water-Colours. The 
sitting figure in the oe eee oe. 
tiful. ‘ Cornet Joyce Seizes the King at Holmby, 
by E. M. Ward, an incident in the romantic life of 
King Charles I., has a hardness about it which 
at present mars the general effect. Should time 
cure it this will be a nice picture. ‘The Warning 
at Linlithgow,’ by W. H. Kearney, from Scott’s 
“Marmion,” and wherein James 1V. and his 
chivalrous court play the principal parts, is a 
clevercomposition. Its selection does credit to the 
Society. ‘Charity ; Entrance to the Grand Altar of 
St.Markat Venice,’ by H. O’ Neil, gives evidence of 
agreat advance on the part of the artist. Judging 
from the colouring, it would seem that he had been 
studying Eastlake closely. A fault in this picture 
is the over prevalence of red colour, nevertheless 
it is awork of great merit. ‘ The Little Sick 
ed Ad — oe oo ." Rennes 
’ proved since we saw i 
at the Academy. It is a most charming lit- 
ta are anything, too a, to cnestry 
"| Blas Entertained by the Valets of the Beaux, 
who Sup at their Mestes"s Cost,’ by T. M. Joy, 
has some Vigorous, firm painting, and is alto- 
gether a most creditable production. ‘ Children 
(turning > the Festa of St. Antonio, and 
aunting a Hymn in praise of the Saint,’ is a 
graceful sketch by T. Dein R.A. Tomkins 
three large landscapes, * Oberwesel, with 
the Ruins of the Castle of Schomberg,’ ‘ Huy, 
— Meuse,’ and ‘ Hotel bay —s 
ery nice pictures, perhaps the best he 
ns ever painted. J. W. Allen has also several 
wi, excellently coloured landscapes, amongst 
ww ar be pointed out ‘A Sand-bank near 
and Toes? and * Woking Common.’ ‘Touch 
nit fron ¢,’ by J. Bateman, a terrier releasing a 
of caleede trap shews a mere than ordinary study 
painted. "tase rat ~ particular is excellently well 
should imate ie — by A. J. vone, 
Bellagio, Lac a a share of praise. ‘ View o 
ima: ‘On ago -- Como, by T. M. Richardson, 
rom Natn > poder, by Ternant; Cottage 
turning, YF: R. Lee, R.A.; and ‘Cattle 
| ming, by J. Wilson, jun., are all landscapes 
| becoveted. ‘The }; : : - 
rich and harmonious eslecrine ee” is a piece of 


| Of the Water-Colour drawings, some of which 





1841.] — a  B 
ge ease being divided, but by an individual it is 





we have already pointed out, we may almost say 
there is not one without merit, as indeed might be 
expected when we find S. Prout, Co ley Fielding, 
J - Varley, D. Cox, T. S. Robins, B. Stone, De 
Wint, and E. Duncan, the chief contributors. 
‘St. Etienne du Mont, Paris,’ and ‘ Brixham Har- 
bour, Devon,’ both by this latter artist have high 
claims for careful drawing yet sparkling effect. 
* Scene in the Via Mala, Pass of the Splugen,’ by G. 
A. Fripp; ‘Gravedona, on the Lake of Como,’ 
by W. Callow; and Rochard’s ‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ Farewell to France,’ are all clever drawings, 

The sculpture selected is a small statue by F. 
Thrupp called ‘A Magdalene,’ the expression of 
which is very charming. The attitude of the 
figure is easy, the drapery well marked, but some 
trifling defects might be pointed out in the hands 
and neck. 

We hope the example thus meritoriously set of 
encouraging this elevated department of art will 
not be lost sight of. 

In concluding this notice, we repeat what we 
have already said, that the exhibition is a highly 
creditable one, and cannot fail to increase largely 
the means of this most useful and admirably con- 
ducted association. The greatest praise is due to 
the committee for the zeal and ability which they 
manifest in its government; indeed we hardl 
know how artists, as a body, can sufficiently thank 
them for their continued exertions. 

The exhibition, since it was opened, has been 
visited by about eight hundred persons daily. 


————s 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

On Monday, the 23rd ult., the annual distribution 
of prizes awarded to successful students in this 
School took place in the apartments occupied by 
the Institution in Somerset-house. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert was conducted to the 
chair a little after twelve o’clock by the Right 
Iion. H. Labouchere, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade; Viscount Duncannon, and Lord 
Portman. ‘There was a numerous assemblage of 
visitors, among whom were—The Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Lord Colborne, Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P.; 
Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A.; Mr. Gladstone, M.P.; 
Mr. F. Maule, M.P.; Mr. Ewart, M.P.; Mr. 
Wyse, M.P.; Mr. G. Knight, M.P.; Mr. B. 
Hawes, M.P.; Mr. Rogers (tue poet); Mr. Etty, 
R.A.; Mr. Haydon, &c.&c. 

Mr. Dyce, the director of the institution, com- 
menced the business of the morning by reading 
the following statement :— 

* T have been requested by the Council to commence 
the business of this day by stating the result of their 
deliberations on the comparative merits of the draw- 
ings and models submitted by the students, sompee 
tors for the prizes. But before doing 80, it may be 
necessary to offer some few words explanatory of the 
principle on which the selection of suljects for com- 
peiition has been made, not only to remove wd im- 
pression that the designs generally give an adequate 
notion of the extent and versatility of talent possessed 
by ail the competitors, but to account fora deficiency 
of skill that may observed in some of the draw ings to 
which prizes have been awarded. At each of — 
competitions which have hitherto taken place, the oe 
lection of subjects, with one or two exceptions, - 
been varied. On the first occasion, about a year after 


Ps » ene Fore 7 j 
the foundation of the School, prizes were offered for 


designs for certain important branches of — 
vendent on taste, without much reference to t a 
ilities of students, and not so much in the nee ate 
considering the very short period during w 4 | 
have been engaged in preparatory study, a gre al -_ _ 
of skill would be displayed, as to obtain a . — 
ground for anticipating the fature success ant ‘- fi _— 
of the School. Two years were then — ; - _ 
before the Council thought it again advisa _ = 
rewards for designs; and during this poe La ag 
dition of the School had considerably a. 
the first opening of the establishment a ce rtain 

of skill in drawing was require ’ 
for admission to the advantages of fag x me por oe 
was thought that a restriction of this — : ce geane 
to maintain the superior character w ‘ Lon ygh-* 
posed the central establishment very ve — 
erience, however, soon showed that t ve — - 
ute want of elementary education In At = s ee 
classes likely to avail themselves of sor + otha en 
School of Design, would be an insuperad le — ae 
its efficiency, unless this restriction was _ = 
it proceeded to deal with its pupils po be oi 
The removal of the restriction, It 1s bee » Pwr ny 
to state, had the effect of ——, re institt 

time into a mere elementary ¢ ng 
the distribution of prizes took pase ~ at oh 
majority of students were engaged in 





d to qualify a student | 


yg-school. When | 
the great | 
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first rudiments of Art, and very few indeed were really 
capable of producing designs for manufacture; and 
those had either attended the School since its com- 
mencement, or had been previously engaged in branches 
of industrial design, by which they were enabled with. 
out difficulty to turn their Study in the School to ac- 
count. The subjects of competition last year, accord. 
ingly, were selected with immediate reference to the 
talents and capabilities of a few more advanced stu- 
dents; while, on the other hand, numerous rewards 
were bestowed without competition on the pupils of 
the elementary classes. This year a new selection of 
subjects for competition bas natura'ly arisen out of the 


| Progress that has been made since the last distribu. 


tion. A considerable number of those who on the last 
occasion were mere beginuers, have now advanced to 
the higher elementary exercises, and are capable, to a 
certain extent, of commencing the practice of design. 
It was desirable therefore to endeavour to stimulate 
their talents by offering rewards either for specimens 
of original design of the simpler sorts, or for the kind 
of work which, though not ranking as original design, 
coustitutes the step immediately preparatory toit. Of 
the nine prizes now to be awarded, four are of this 
description—one being for the best painting of flowers 
or fruit from nature; one for the best model in plaster 
from flowers or leaves ; and the other two for original 
design in outline merely. Of the remaining five prizes, 
two are intended to encourage the right preparation of 
patterns for branches of industry which it must always 
é the business of the school more or less to attend to 
—namely, calico printing and paper staining. Two for 
decorative design, have been selected with reference tq 
the growing public taste for a revival of the ancient arts 
Of giase-stelcing and the painting of arabesques; and 
one for specimens of lithography, to reward the zeal, 
assiduity, and talent of the pupils who are preparing 
themselves to assist in the execution of the elementa 
drawing-book for schools, which is about to be publisher 
under the sanction of the Council. It only remains to 
be added, as one of the most favourable symptoms of 
the progress of the school, that the number of compe- 
titors is much gerater this year than on the former oc- 
casion ; and that if the instances of remarkable excel- 
lence are less numerous, it is due to the fact, that the 
prizes have been intended for the most part rather to 
elicit the rising talent of the younger students than to 
afford scope for the the skill of those who are more 
advanced; avd consequently that the majority of the 
specimens are really the production of beginners.” 


Mr. Cockerell, R.A., then rose, and begged 
permission to offer, as an artist and a member of 
the Council of the School, his testimony as to the 
care with which those designs had been selected, 
which were pronounced worthy of reward. This 
gentleman having spoken at some length on the 
present progress and the prospective advanta es 
of the School, the prizes were delivered, in order 
as follows, by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
to whom they were handed by Mr. Labouchere. 


To Mr. G. F. Lambart, for the best lithograph 
Pod om Given by the Right Hon, the President 
of the Board of Trade—5l. 5s. PS) 

2. To Mr. J. Patterson, for the best painting of a 
group of flowers from nature, Given by the Right 
Hon. the President of the Board of Trade—5/. 58. 

3. To Master C. King, for the best design for a 
saiver. Given by Mr. J. G. Bridge—3l. 3s. , 

4. To Master G. Dver, for the best design for a silver 
tankerd. Given by Mr. J. G. Bridge—2l. 2s. 

5. ‘To Mr. O. Hudson, for a large design for ainted 
glass. Offered by Mr. Alderman Copeland, M. P.— 
SI. 5s. , 

6. To Mr. G. Thompson, fora specimen of arabesque 
painting. Given by Mr. H.'T. Hope—5é. 5s. 

7. ‘To Mr. J. Evans, for the best design for Mous- 
seline de Laine. Given by Mr J. Thomson—3dt. 58. 

8. To Mr. W. C. Wild, for the best design of a 
drawing-room paper. Given by Mr. J. Thomson—3. 3s, 

9. To Mr. H. Durrant, for the best plaster model { 
leaves and flowers from nature. Given by the Counce 
—3/. 3s. 

wards of books for good conduct, regularity of 
ae and general attention to aaty, See 
then presented to Masters Barton, ra ) “4 
Arnold, Gibaud, Beckwith, Findon, Dessurne, Pe > 
Taylor, ‘ifin, W. West, Wadhams, and Wright. 


, ouchere then, in a neat speech, pro- 
lane most grateful thanks of the meet. 
ing should be presented to his Royal pe 
for his kindness and condescension in —T 
there that dav; which proposal was secon H 
Sir R. H. Inglis. On the motion eg Ure i 
was carried by acclamation, his Royal ig _ 
acknowledging the compliment by bowing; after 
which he dismissed the assembly with rape yr 4 
of his warmest wishes for the prosperity of the 
Institution. 
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amine them from time to time? A. Certainly. | to it as other pictures are: . 
THE CARTOONS. —Q. You are able to state, from your official exa- | in a qudien of such Abend et py hened time, 
eomaee mination, that the Cartoons are in good order at | nothing can justify the exposure of the rane, 


a late number was announced the rescue | the present time? A. Yes.—Q. And you think | to the slightest risk from : 
¥ these treasures of Art from destruction by ion gual not be so well in London es they are | kind. The progress of natural decay of any 
fire. The circumstance is too recent to justify | there? A. Certainly not.—Q. Though you admit | all human works suffer change, nothi of 
any censure that might be passed upon the non- | that they would be of great use here? A. I think | can retard; but every means ought to — 
adoption of immediate measures for their better | that they would be of the greatest service, if it was | secure these inestimable works from an to 
security, since this is a national question which | possible to preserve them here; many improve- | chief with which they might be threatenci 0 


could not be determined without some considera- | ments have been made lately in plate glass, and if | the foul matter with which the air of pa tog 
tion. The minutes of the evidence offered before | it was possible to glaze them and bring them to | so abundantly charged. The question of the safe 
the Committee of the House of Commons, the | London, I think it might be desirable ; but with- | removal of the Cartoons has alread 


yroceedings of which are noticed in a late num- | out such a protection, I think that they must be | sidered by a Committee of the om dh BO 
fen, throw some light upon the origin of the | destroyed in the course ean a De mons, On which occasion many opinions ® 
threatened calamity; the whole, therefore, of | you consider that glazing would be a sufficient | taken on the propriety of placing them in kendo, 
the passages having reference to the Cartoons we | protection against the smoke and dirt that exist in | and as the necessity of securing them against all 
lay before our readers. The fragile and destruc- | London? A. I think it might.—Q. In that case | ordinary sources of mischief was never more im 
tible nature of the material upon which these | would not their utility as works of Art be very | pressively felt than now, the quotation of some of 
drawings are wrought cannot be forgotten ; and it | much increased to artists generally? A. They | the opinions delivered before this former Com. 
should also be remembered in the perusal of the | would be the finest things possible ; they are the | mittee cannot be otherwise than interesting. 
following answers, that they are framed in, or in | finest examples of Art in the world; if a gallery ‘« Mr. S. Woopsuan examined.—Q. Do you 
close contact with, the wainscot, which it seems | could have been made at Kensington Palace for | think it desirable that the Cartoons should be re. 
is in every direction backed by flues. The asser- | them, I have no doubt that even at that short dis- | moved from Hampton Court to the National Gal. 
tion that the Cartoons are safe in their present | tance from London they would be preserved; the | lery? A. I should like to see it very much; | 
situation is directly discountenanced by this evi- | situation of the National Gallery is certainly bad, | think it is very desirable if it can be done with. 
dence, if even that were necessary to prove the | for it is in the very centre of London, very near | out injury. It should be first ascertained whether 
contrary fact after the occurrence alluded to. It | the Thames, where the number of steam-engines | there would be any risk run; I should myself 
will never surely be said that,—because the Car- | and chimneys are increasing every day.—Q. You | think that there would not.” 

toons are not yet destroyed, they are secure; that | have mentioned Kensington ; would Chelsea be free ** Mr. Sorty.—Q. Can you give an Opinion on 
because they have so many years been where they | from the inconvenience which you state the gallery the practicability of removing safely the Cartooas 
are, they may, as hitherto, remain unscathed for | now suffers from its being in the heart of Lon- | of Raffaelle from Hampton Court to London, to 
a period indefinite ; or that since the evil has not | don? A. I think it would; that situation would | beexhibited in the National Gallery? A. I am 
been consummated within a ae number of | certainly be preferable to the present one.—Q. You | not aware of any difficulty or apeintenan 
years, the imminent danger is disproved. In the | know the buildings called the Duke of York’s | can be to so doing.—Q. Might they be protected 
examination of John Grundy, who has the care of | School at Chelsea? A. Yes, I know the build- | from the bad effects of the atmosphere of London? 
the apartments and pictures at Hampton Court, | ings, but I have never been in them, though I live | A. I am not aware that they would be more af- 
the following questions and answers occur :— in the neighbourhood ; I think the first consider- | fected by it than other pictures are.” 

‘*Q. Has there been any accident lately to any | ation in respect to all these works of Art is their “* Mr. Haypon.—Q. Do you think the Car. 
of the flues in the palace? A. Yes.—Q. What | preservation.—Q. In what condition are the pic- | toons might be safely removed to London? A. 
was the nature of that? A. A flue caught fire at | tures of the National Gallery? A. They are in | Yes, I do, with perfect safety; and perhaps with 
the back of the Cartoon Gallery.—Q. Was it an | excellent condition. — Q. Notwithstanding the | more safety remain in London than at Hampton 
old flue? A. Yes.—Q. Was any damage done ? | smoke and dust, you find them dry and in good | Court, because there is a fountain that scatters 
A. Not any in the least.—Q. Have the flues gene- | condition? A. Occasionally we wipe the dust | damp all around.” 


rally been examined since that period? A. lean- | off, and, by the pictures leaning forward, they do | | ‘* Mr. Witkins, Architect of the New Na- 
not say.—Q. Did they ascertain the cause of the | not get so much smoke; but even if they did, on | tional Galiery.—Q. Might not the Cartoons from 
flue being set on fire? A. I should say it was | an oil picture it would be easily taken off.”’ Hampton Court be exhibited in the National 


from the want of being swept: but I would not This evidence clearly shows a pressing necessity | Gallery? A. Certainly.—Q. Do you think they 
give any opinion on that.—Q. Has there been no | for the removal of the Cartoons, if any place were | would be injured much by the atmosphere of 
general examination of the flues since that acci- | known, at once fitted for their secure keeping and | London? A. It would depend upon whether the 
dent? A. Not to my knowledge.—Q. Do you | adapted to their advantageous exhibition. The | rooms were heated with heated air or with hot 
not, as the keeper of the gallery, think itis pro- | National Gallery being fire-proof, would very well | water.—Q. Is it not very desirable that these 
per that there should be an examination of the | answer the purpose of safety ; but a location there | Cartoons should be brought to London for the 
flues near that gallery, so as to preserve the pic- | cannot, it seems, be contemplated ; and even if | benefit of artists? A. Yes. 

tures? A. Decidedly.—Q. Is it not more neces- | additions were proposed, there are difficulties to ‘* Mr. SranLtey.—The atmosphere of London 
sary at Hampton Court, because those flues are | be overcome which appear insurmountable. As | is not more inimical to pictures than that of the 
connected with buildings inhabited by a great | regards place and distance, Kensington, as sug- | Hague, Amsterdam, and Antwerp. If the gallery 
variety of persons, and therefore any single per- | gested by Mr. Seguier, would afford many advan- | be well ventilated, I should have little apprehen- 
son who happened to light a fire in one of those | tages over Hampton Court; and if temporary cir- | sion of injury resulting from our winter's smoke 
flues in a separate apartment may endanger the | cumstances condemn them to a place in building | for centuries to come. I should prefer the gallery 
whole building ? A. Most certainly.—Q. Are we | which is not proof against fire, they could not well | for the sake of the pictures, as their preservation 
to understand that there are a great number of | there, be in greater peril than at Hampton Court. | would be more likely to be attended to there. We 
persons having apartments in the palace under the | Chelsea is also spoken of in the minutes; but if | are laughed at for lack of judgment in some re- 
same room with the pictures in which parties live, | ever, under a serious consideration of the removal | cent purchases of third-rate old masters at enorm- 
and in which there are fires? A. Yes.—Q. If a | of these works, the alternative of the two places | ous prices. Let us have the consolation of point- 
fire were to happen in any one of those rooms, the | was determined upon, Chelsea, from its proximity | ing to the Cartoons, as a proof that we can ap- 
whole collection might be destroyed? A. Yes, | to the Thames, would, if injury from smoke be | preciate excellence; but, above all, let us have 
certainly. * * * “*  Q. Were | apprehended, possess but little advantage over a | them at the gallery, that young artists may have 
the paintings and cartoons in good condition before | more densely populated neighbourhood, in con- | before them models worthy of their study.” _ 





| 
the stoves and warmth were applied? A. There sequence of the increase of manufactories on both Mr. Frecp, the author of a work on chen 
was always a fire in the Cartoon Gallery ever since | shores of the river, and the growing traffic of | as applied to the Arts, was examined on this 0c- 
1 have known it; we have more flues now than at | steam-boats above the bridges. casion ; and a portion of his evidence is as follows: 
that time.—Q. Have they suffered, in fac’, from These works of the “‘ divine master’? are now | —‘‘ With respect to their removal from Hampton 
damp? A. Not in the least.—Q. But you have | associated with the refuse of the Royal collec- | Court to the National Gallery, the choice is be- 
now a regular fire? A. Yes, always.” | tions. What a contrast does our appreciation | tween fog and smoke; but my opinion is that in 
“ Mr. Secuier examined.—Q. Do youconsider | 
' 


of them afford when weighed against that of | fixed state they might endure longer at the latter 
the National Gallery large enough to admit of Raf- | other nations! When the French effected the | place, more especially if we measure bya ™ 
faclle’s Cartoons? A. No, certainly not.—Q. What | purchase of those portions of the Elgin mar- | duration according the numbers who will there see 
is your opinion with respect to the advantage of | bles, which, at any cost, ought to have been | them, and the additional honour they will confer 
bringing them to the metropolis, if proper accom- | added to our own Museum, hats were thrown | on the country. Seen as they are at present, they 
modation could be afforded? A. I think they | into the air in exultation that these invaluable | seem to me rather to magnify ignorance 
would be of the greatest use possible to the stu- | antiques had been secured to them at all: and | afford instruction. Considering, further, that the 
dents ; but Lam of opinion thatif they are brought | their self-congratulation was the greater, that | light, temperature, ventilation, and security 
here they will be destroyed in a very few years.— | they came into their possession so easily. What | fire, would be greater at the National Gallery than 
Q. In what way? A. By the smoke of London; | then would be the pride of all lovers of Art | at Hampton Court, there could be no objection 02 
they are water-colour, and of course when the | in France, were that nation possessed—we will | these various grounds to their removal.” 
smoke has fallen upon them there is no means of | not say of works such as the Cartoons, for there In the minutes of the evidence before us, the 
removing it.—Q. You consider them much safer | are none others like them—but of the Cartoons | glazing of the Cartoons is proposed ; pan 
where they are? A. I have known them where | themselves? Would they place them where they | long appeared the only means which could satis- 
they are for nearly 50 years, and I see no altera- | would be liable to destruction by fire, and at such | factorily secure them against injury. In 
tion whatever in them; Hampton Court is the | a distance from their school of Art as to be use- | case, they might without scruple be placed per. 
driest place that can be found in the country.— | less to students ? Such queries do not require an- | manently in London. They would, perhaps, ni 
Q. Have you the charge of the pictures in Hamp- | swers. We by no means entertain such fears of | be seen to such advantage when glazed, but this 
ton Gallery? A. I have, as surveyor of the pic- | the atmosphere of London as to apprehend the | is a trifling inconvenience when weigh 

tures. — Q. As such it is your duty to ex-! rapid destruction of the Cartoons when exposed ' the evil of their total absence. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


| We cannot help remarking how very soon the 


ents containing the National Collection are 
ved to be insufficient, as well for an advanta- 
hibition of the very next first class pictures 
that may be purchased or presented, as for the ac- 
comodation of the increased number of visitors 
that resort thither at particular periods. Although 
there was little cause for apprehension of mis- 
chief, there is yet reason for congratulation in the 
proof that yaluable works of Art are safe amid the 
thousands attracted so visit them. In building 
for the reception of these pictures and future ad- 
ditions to their number, the hidden wealth of the 


| country in Art has been overlooked ; we mean the 


many and rich private collections comparatively 


| jittle known, and from which and other sources 


frequent presentations to the National Gallery 
might have been calculated upon. The following 
is extracted from the evidence offered before the 
Committee on National Monuments and Works 


of Art :— 

“Mr. W. Secuier Examined.—Q. Is the gal- 
lery nearly full now? A. The best situations in 
the gallery are nearly full.—Q. Has the number 
of presentations of pictures been equal to your ex- 
pectations? A. I think it has. 1 think the pre- 
sentations have been very liberal ? — Q. How 
many days in the week is the gallery opened, and 
what hours? A. 1t is open from ten in the morn- 


| ing till five in the winter, and till six in the sum- 


mer; and on the first four days in the week for 
the public, and on the Fridays and Saturdays for 
the artist. —-Q. Do you see any objection to ano- 
ther day being given to the public in the National 
Gallery? A. Then they must take it from the 
artist.—Q. Is the crowd such as would inter- 
fere with the artist? A. Decidedly; the dust 
would spoil all their work.—Q. Are you aware 
that at Louvre, in Paris, the artists are sitting all 
day while the public are present? A. Yes; but 


_ the Louvre is a quarter of mile long.—Q. Can you 
give to the committee a statement of the number 


of artists who attend the National Gallery on the 
days when it is not open tothe public ? A. I can. 
~Q. Will you state what the number on the 
average is? A. I should think there are about 
1 every day that it is opened.—Q. What is the 
greatest number of visitors you have had in one 
day? A. We have upwards of 10,000. * * 
Q You consider the two days in the week on 
which the gallery is now shut so valuable for 
artists, that you would not recommend any inter- 
ference with those ? A. No.” 

“ Liewtenant-Colonel Tuwarres Examined. 
~Q. Are you assistant keeper and secretary 
to the National Gallery? A. I am.—Q. How 
long have you been appointed? A. Since the 
first formation of the gallery, 17 years.—Q. Can 
you state what number of persons have visited 
the gallery in the last year? <A. For the year 
tating the 3lst December, 1840, 503,011.—Q. 
2 hat were the numbers in the preceding year ? 
th 466,850.—Q. Will you prepare a statement of 

- number that have attended in each year, in 
. er to show the gradual increase from the time 
~ stich you have kept an account? A. Cer- 
ra le What number have visited the gallery 
day " el uptothis period? A. Upto the 27th 
10} 227,885.—Q. Do you attend daily? A. 
uae lave you had an opportunity of seeing 
tendin he conduct and behaviour of the parties at- 
se A. When I am not engaged with mydu- 
the etary. or when I am not employed upon 
i oks r correspondence, Tam always in the 
yan 7 aane an opportunity of observing the 
ete : the public; their conduct has been, as 
moo wee to the safety of the pictures, quite 
ks P lonable, and in other respects it has been 
atch satisfactory as we could have wished and 
the a Have they shown much interest in 

ym as A. A considerable interest is shown 
Mee sania, but I do not think that the 
~ tale € who attend, particularly on holi- 
pn a any particular interest in them; they 
to the & without paying very much attention 
quietly > A ures. — @. Conducting themselves 
thly and ov, Yes, conducting themselves peace- 

’ rderly.—Q. You have heard what Mr. 
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Seguier said as to the number; what is the grat | 


est number that have ever been in the galle 
one day? A. The greatest number, yah 
think, once, would touch upon 10,000, but there 
was one day last year, if I recollect right it was 
Whit- Monday, when we had reason to believe that 
there was more than that; I think nearly 14,000 
people.—Q. Did the usual attendants suffice to 
maintain order? A. Order was maintained cer. 
tainly, but it was with considerable difficulty ; the 
rooms are small, and the crowd was very great.— 
Q. They are obliged to enter at one door and 
come out at the same door? A. Yes.—Q. If there 
was a place for entering at one end and a door to 
go out at another, would not that prevent the in- 
convenience which is found where a great crowd 
assemble ? - A. I do not think it would, because 
the crowd is in the rooms themselves, not in the 
avenues. I am not aware that there is any incon- 
venience there; I would add, that it would do 
away with one of the greatest safi of the 
ictures, that of visitors leaving their sticks, um- 
rellas, &c., in the entrance hall.—Q. How many 
should you suppose at one time could be present 
in the rooms? A. We were originally instructed 
not to admit more than 200, but that was in the 
old gallery; we have not any instructions upon 
that head at present; at that time we were a!- 
lowed, in case there was a great sure of peo- 
ple, to close the door till part bad left, but we 
have never had occasion to act upon that.” 


We could wish that there was less occasion for 
being so tender of the copying privileges of stu- 
dents, for a continued desire for making elaborate 
and servile copies of entire grouped subjects, be- 
trays a want of certain leading qualifications, 
without which an artist cannot rise to distinction. 
Every esteemed master has levelled his own path 
to eminence, in doing which he imitated no one 
that had preceded him, farther than by employing 
the same mechanical means, for the alphabet of all 
who have been great in Art has been the same, 
though it seems to have been one of many lan- 
guages ; yet their different versions of nature read 
equaily well, none less true than the others. At 
the present day we are struck by no surprise at 
the already countless varieties of method in the 
mere application of colour; but the fact that 
paint could be wrought into so many surfaces, 
distinct in character, would have been incompre- 
hensible to the early fathers of oil painting on 
mere assertion. It was thought that the Italian 
masters had left nothing to be done; but daily ex- 
perience teaches us that they are only the school 
classics who, in time, must be wrought up to, 
and equalled even among ourselves, for nothing 
has yet been done for history in England. 
Besides the many textures representing flesh, 
there is an interminable series of items, which in 
varied combinations constitute new and distinct 
phases of character in painting ; the student, 
therefore, who devotes much of his time to copy- 
ing, on which side soever he may turn, is yet tread- 
ing a path which cannot, with equal distinction, 
be twice pursued. To a judicious artist practical 
copying to any extent is not necessary ; he can, 
by means ofa slight memorandum, retain, even for 
years, enough of an admired master to enable him 
to correct any foibles which may vitiate his style. 
It is universally allowed that Art in England is 
but yet in its infancy, which implies that entire 
schools of distinguished artists have yet to arise 
among us; if there be any just grounds for such 
a presumption, and there is something yet left to be 
done, students will benefit themselves but little 
by that indiscriminate and wholesale copying, $0 
generally practised where opportunity exists. — If 
copying were valuable to the degree of estimation 
in which it is so often held, the modern Italian 
school ought yet to maintain that superiority 
which the early masters gave to it; and this is far 
from the case. All the Italian cities, which are 
yet the treasuries of their lost Art, abound with 
painters, who subsist by making copies of —_ 
pictures as are most admired by the crow 
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ish and American travellers that th 

po rnd ; and yet most of these men bere oral 
regularly, first from the antique, and afterwards 
from the life. There is at Florence a well-known 

re, a St. Cecilia, or a Magdalen, by Carlo 
ice (!) always surrounded by easels, and of 
which we heard one artist say, that he had never 
been without a commission for a copy during ten 
years. In the evidence it is stated that a hundred 
students work in the | pry on the appointed days 
but on looking round at such pictures, as it would 
really be serviceable to work from, we cannot see 
how that number can be conveniently accommo- 

ted; we may, therefore, conclude that many 
must make copies, which, instead of being here- 
after useful, wi 1, if imitated, tend rather to their 
undoing. Copying as we have seen it followed, 
leads artists frequently into the error of adminis- 
tering one recipe of cclour to all flesh; and a 
host of living celebrities might be named, who are 
so entirely given over to this vice, that any work 
of theirs, better painted than usual, may, in after 
years, without very conclusive evidence, be re- 
jected as spurious. Copying is to a certain extent 
productive of benefit, but English students gene- 
rally commence it too soon; they visit Paris, and 
sketch after Rubens, Poussin, and many other 
masters that may strike them, but without any 
clear purpose to answer; they then proceed to 
Rome, Venice, Florence, and Bologna, where they 
work perhaps years after Raffaelle, ‘Titian, 
Guido, Andrea, &c.; and on their return home, 
settle for life to paint after Lawrence. Such we 
entreat to take as their working text, the follow- 
ing observation of Reynolds :-—‘t How incapable 
those are of producing anything of their own who 
have spent much of their time in making finished 
copies, is well known to all who are conversant 
with our Art.” 

———<— 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS, 


oat 


Once more we return to the present seemingly ineu- 
rable mal-administration of public competitions for ar- 
chitectural designs, convinced that the only chance of 
obtaining for artists honest conduct and due consider- 
ation, lies in the forcible exposure by the press of every 
case where unjust decisions have been made and undue 
influenceexerted. The treatment which architects now 
receive at the hands of Committees, the shameful in- 
difference with which, simply as a blind, they are se- 
duced to prepare plans and designs for buildings, the 
execution of which it is never for one moment contem- 
plated should be entrusted to them, are disgraceful to 
the age and prejudicial in the highest degree to Art. 
The following case which has just now come under 
our notice brings the matter home, and will be of more 
service in exciting universal indignation against the 
system than any general remarks we could make, how- 
ever well intentioned or powerfully worded they might 
be. The Committee of the “ Benevolent Institution 
for the Relief of Infirm Journeyman Tailors,” requiring 
designs for Alms-houses which they were about to build, 
invited Mr. Vulliamy, Messrs. Winterbottom and 
Sands, Mr. George Godwin, Mr. Jones, Messrs. Lee 
and Duesbury, Mr. Thomas Meyer, and Mr. E. I. 
Browne, to submit plans for the same, with the clear 
understanding that the author of the best design would 
be appointed their architect. When the seven designs 
were received, they nominated a Building Committee to 
do what, it was quite certain, they could not do properly 
themselves (from the numberof the General Committee 
and its miscellaneous character), namely to examine 
the same seriatim, and select the plan best fitted for 
their purpose. After a lengthened examination and 
much discussion, the Building Committee arrived at the 
conclusion that Mr. Godwin’s plan was the best; and 
accordingly submitted a report to that effect to the Ge- 
neral Committee. Mr. Godwin being informed of this 
in various quarters, and hearing nothing officially from 
the Society, applied to be told the result of the compe- 
tition. In answer to this application, he received sim- 
ply a short note stating that Mr. Meyer had been ap- 
pointed the architect,—Mr. Meyer, let it be understood, 
being the brother of a member of the General Com- 
mittee. Surprised, but still not in the least disposed 
to cavil, Mr. Godwin immediately fetched away his 
design, probably thinking, in his innocence, that a 
much better plan than his own had been selected, and 
that he had no cause to complain. An accident, how- 
ever, gave him the opportunity of examining the whole 
of the desigus sent in; and finding then to his astonish- 
ment that Mr. Meyer’s plans had not the slightest pre- 
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tensions to be deemed the best, he addressed a strong 
but temperate letter to the Committee, and called on 
them to reconsider the injustice they were about to 
commit. In consequence of this letter the Committee 
at their next meeting would not confirm the appoint- 
ment of the architect; but resolved to re-examine the 
drawings with the assistance of professional men. An 
effort, however, was afterwards made on the part of the 
selected architect’s friends, and at the following meet- 
ing this resolution was rescinded and the former vote 
confirmed. 

With regard to the preferred plans we do not hesitate 
to say they are the least carefully considered, the 
least effective of any that were sent in; in fact, we do 
not suppose any one of the Committee would have the 
hardihood to say they were the best submitted, or even 
that they were as good as most of the others. It may 
clearly be seen from the little care bestowed on them, 
and their imperfect execution, that their author was 
quite satisfied of what would be the result of the com- 
petition, and deemed any extra exertion unnecessary. 
We have not yet done with this matter, and shall watch 
the proceedings narrowly. 
apeeniitiiinedens 


FINE ARTS IN IRELAND. 


Roya Irnisn Art-Union.—This Society has made 
a@ most successful progress, and is about to close its 
second year of active existence with upwards of 2000 
subscribers, thus nearly doubling its first year’s re- 
sources, which were, as our readers may remember, 
upwards of #1200, shewing a zeal, ardour, and persever- 
ance, most creditable to the managers of this valuable 
National Society, as well as the revival of good taste 
and fecling on the part of the public; a sure presage of 
happier days and better times for this highly gifted and 
beautiful country. 

We understand that the following works of Art have 
been selected from the recent highly creditable exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Hibernian Academy, with the addition 
of two or three from that of the Royal Dublin Society, 
which were too late for the former. ‘The Connemara 
Toilette.” F. W. Burton, £168. *The Young Cham- 
pion’ (group in marble), T. Kirk, #99. ‘Coriolanus,’ 
T. Tracy, #50. ‘ Tired out,’ R. Rothwell, #42. ‘Coleen 
Bawn and Coleen Dhu,’ 8. Lover, £40. ‘ Eton College,’ 
J. Stark, #36 15s. ‘ Dublin Bay,’ M. Kendrick, £36 15s. 
* The Sportsman's Companions,’ C. Grey, #35. ‘Cattle 
Reposing,’ T. 8. Cooper, £30. ‘Roderick O’Conor’s 
Castle,” W. Brocas, #30. ‘The Limerick Piper,’ J. 
Haverty, £25. ‘* View from the Dublin Mountains,’ 
W. Howis, 225. ‘ Eel Baskets near Windsor,’ J. Stark, 
#2. ‘Flowers from Nature,’ Miss E. Williams, #21. 
* Scene from Rob Roy,’ W. Kidd, #20. ‘ Polemia,’ W, 
Foy, #21. ‘Christmas Present,’ W. Gellard, #20. 
*The Dargie,’ S. F. Brocas, #29. ‘ Bray Head,’ §. F. 
Brocas, #20. ‘Carabineers,’ M. A. Hayes, £16 16s. 
*An Obl Soldier,’ M. A. Hayes, £16 16s. ‘Coast 
Scene,’ G. Colomb, #15 lis. ‘The Sketcher,’ B. 
Mulrennin, #12 128. ‘Hags tooth, Killarney,’ J. G, 
Goold, #12 128. *The Pig Driver,’ H. Talbot, #12. 
* Careening a Boat,’ J. Wilson, £10. ‘Sandy Cove,’ 
S. F. Brocas, £10 10s. ‘Rathmullen,’ A. Nicholl, 
£10108, ‘Italian Boy,’ M. Wood, £10 10s. ‘ Flowers 
from Nature,’ Mrs. H. Gouna, #15. Do. Do. G. Evans, 
#20. ‘Incident on a March,’ M. A. Hayes, #9 9s. 
* Baydole Strand,’ M. Kendrick, £10. ¢ Flax Mill,’ 
Fraser, 48 8. ‘ Landscape,’ W. Gellard, #8. ‘ Leix 
Castle,’ W. Howis, #7. ‘Old Pier, Calais,’ J. Wilson, 

#6. ‘Interior,’ G. Sharp, 46. ‘ Preparing for Mar- 

ket,’ G. Sharp, #12. ‘ Peasant Boy Asleep,’ T. 

Bridgeford, 45. ‘ Blarney,’ T. Bri igeford £6. Old 

Mill,” D. K. Smith #4. ‘Christ Church Ruins,’ 

FE. H. Murphy, 45 5s. ‘ Woodland Scenery,’ T. U. 

Young, #5. ‘ Fisherman's Home,’ Do. é1. * Prest- 

bury,’ Do., #5. * The Cobler,’ H. Talbot, #7. 
The distribution by ballot is to take place on the Ist 
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FOREIGN ART. 


ITALY.—Friorence.—“ Galleryof Florence.” 
—Artistic Festival.—A strong and agreeable im- 
pression has been produced here among amateurs 
and others interested, by the reception Mr. Joseph 
Ambron has met with in France and elsewhere, 
as a director and treasurer of the Society now 
publishing the magnificent editions in French and 
talian of the Florence Gallery, called ‘‘ Galleria 
degli Uffizi.””, The King and Queen of France, 
all the Princes of the Royal Family, and the Mi- 
nisters have become subscribers to this magnifi- 
cent undertaking, privately, as well as for the 
principal public libraries. Their example has 
been followed by the Kings of Greece, Belgium, 
Naples, Sardinia, &c., This is, we believe, the 
most splendid work now in progress in Europe. 
The most celebrated artists are employed in the 
engravings: the French letter-press is the work 
of Alexandre Dumas, the Italian of F. Ranalli; 
within it is included the History of Painting from 
Giotto to Hayez and Bezzuoli, and the lives of 
above four hundred artists will be reproduced, ac- 
companied by their portraits engraved from like- 
nesses painted by themselves. The directing 
Committee consisting of N. Bartolini, sculptor, 
I. Bezzuoli, painter, S. Jesi, engraver, J. Tubino, 
designer, have given a banquet to the contributing 
artists within their reach, and to the noblemen 
and other persons distinguished by talent or for- 
tune who share in the management of this truly 
classic enterprize. 

This pictorial banquet was held in a large hall, 
whose walls were adorned with appropriate sub- 
jects, allusive to the object of the festival. There 
were the portraits of Giotto, Masaccio, Ghirlan- 
daio, Perugino, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raf- 
facile, taken from the originals painted by them- 
selves, being the drawings destined to be engraved 
for this work. A gay and poetic spirit character- 
ized the whole entertainment, and we may here 
note some of the toasts. Professor Bartolini pro- 
posed, ‘*The Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had 
opened his gallery for the purposes of the under- 
tukirg the kings and princes who patronized it, 
the Cuuncil of Administration, the Artistic and 
Superintending Committees.”” The learned Mar- 
quis de Bagno replied for the Committees, and 
proposed, ‘* The five hundred Subscribers, the ab- 
senttreasurer, Mr.J. Ambron, whose good reception 
in foreign countries gives such hope of the success 
of the enterprize ;”’ this was received with three 
rounds of applause. Professor Jesi, the engraver, 
pronounced a discourse on the utility of the art of 
engraving, considering it as the pictorial telegraph 
of communication with all nations, concluding 
with ‘* Prosperity to the art of Engraving and the 
fraternization of artists all over the world, as repre- 
sented by the present publication of the Gallery 
of Florence. To the artists Toschi of Parma, 
Anderloni of Milan, Perfetti of Florence, Rosaspina 
and Guadagnini of Bologna, Granara of Genoa, 
Marri of Faenza, Calamata, and Mercuri, and 
other Italians ; to Richomme and Martinet of 
Paris; lelsing of Darmstadt, Stainla of Dresden; 
to the English Raimbach, Rolls, Hatfield, Wil- 
more, Robinson, &c., To these artists and to art 
as a cosmopolite language, and means of fraternal 
intercourse between all the nations of the uni- 
verse’’—huzza! huzza! huzza! This, and the 
last toast of the evening were alike received with 
the greatest applause; the last was ‘* Honour and 
prosperity to whatever lover of art, shall, at last, 
become possessor of the finest Album in the 
world, that which shall contain the collection of 
splendid drawings made from the Galleria degli 





of September, at a public meeting to be held in the 
Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society. The Engraving, 
we believe, is to be taken from that exquisitely natural 
production of Mr. Rothwell’s, ‘ Tired out,’ representing 
a very beautitul child overtaken by sleep while gather. 
ing flowers. It will, of course, be executed by a first 
rate engraver in line, and be in itself a valuable prize 
to the members for last year. We congratulate Mr. 


Uffizi for this work.’? Our correspondent adds 
that the twenty engravings already published were 
distributed to each subscriber present. 

This banquet was, to a certain degree, a private 
one; but it is said a public artistic banquet is 
soon to be given at Le Cascine, of which we hope 
to be able to give an account to our readers. 


BotoGna.—* Prizes for the year 1842.°— 





Rothwell on this highly honourable distinction, and 
have no doubt it will stimulate bim to maintain the 
high position he appears to hold in the good opinion of 
his countryman, 


Competition for prizes given annually by two 
different bodies is open to artists of all nations— 
| namely, the prizes given by the Bolognese Aca- 
| demy of Fine Arts, and those distributed by the 
| City. The following is the programme of the sub- 
| jects proposed for the year 1842. The works of the 


competitors must be completed and consigned to 


| the secretary of the Academy, and to the secre- 


eS a 
tary of the “ senatore’’ (Lord Mayor) of Bologna 





respectively before the 30th of June, 184 
Programme of the prize subjects steaa be the 


Academy :— 
RS a “ ARCHITECTURE.” 
an of a University to contain | : 
Solemnities, for Lectures and ret oot srag 
Science, Library, Museum, Observatory, a Cha: 4 
Botanic and Agricultural Garden, Apartments for ~ 
Libarian, Astronomer, President, &c, 


‘ * “ SCULPPURE.”” 
roup in “ Alto Rilievo””—Hamilcar leadi i 
bal to the Altar, tosweareternal enmity rors Seng 
—(See Dacier, Vie d’ Annibale.) 

“ HISTORICAL LANDSCAPE,” 

The Vale of Tempé, in Thessaly, between Mount 
Olympus and Mount Ossa.—(See Barthelemy, Vie dy 
Jeune Anacarzis.) 

** DRAWING OF FIGURES,” 
Eneas, guided by the Sibyl to the Regions of Dis, 


meets Dido. 
“ ORNAMENTAL DESIGN.” 
A Pontifical Throne, with a richly ornamented chai 
to be executed in gilt Bronze. - 


“ PAINTING” —( Prize from the City.) 

Themistocles, banished, presents himself to the Per- 
sian King. 

** General Regulations.’’—Every work must be 
marked with an epigraph, or motto—which must 
be repeated outside a sealed letter containing the 
name and residence, and country of the author, 
The prizes are adjudged by the votes, accom. 
panied by written opinions, of the Academicians 
of the Fine Arts; the letters with the mottoes of 
the prize works are opened ; those of the rejected 
are scrupulously restored unopened with the 
works belonging to them to the persons by whom 
they were consigned to the respective secretaries 
of the Academy and senatore. The prize works 
are exhibited with a laurel crown; the prizes are 
gold medals struck for the occasion. 


Parma.—' Monument to Petrarch.’’—Among 
the solitary abodes beloved by Petrarch there is 
one in the village of Selva Piana, near Parma—in 
regard to it Petrarch wrote the memorable Latin 
epistle to his friend Barbato di Solmona. A warm 
admirer of Petrarch has purchased the site of the 
house and grounds in which Petrarch lived, and 
has presented it to a literary society, who pro- 

ose, by subscription, to erect on the site of this 

ouse a monument to Petrarch, a building within 
which shall be placed his bust, and on the walls 
around shall be inscribed the lines above men- 
tioned with other poems of Petrarch. The edifice 
is designed by M. Bettoli, Professor of Architec- 
ture in the Royal Academy of Parma—it is to be 
of marble, rs | is characterized by elegance and 
simplicity. Subscribers, for whatever sum, are 
entitled to have an engraving of the building, and 
their names will be preserved in a register within 
it. The treasurer is the celebrated Angelo Pez- 
zana, Librarian of the Royal Public Library at 
Parma. 

Venice.—‘ Cyclepean Marble-bridge.”—Pub- 
lic attention is at present chiefly directed to the 
Cycloeepean labours now proceeding here; we 
allude to the marble-bridge, which is to unite 
Venice to the main land adjoining the railroad to 
Milan. The person, under whose direction this 
gigantic work proceeds, is the engineer, Antonio 
Busetti; within the bridge an aqueduct is led, to 
bring fresh water to the city. Venice is without 
wells or fountains, and has few cisterns ; hitherto, 
the water used for drinking has been transported 
from the main land. 


FRANCE. — Panis. — “ Poorocraray.”— 
New Advance in Discovery by M. Daguerre ; In- 
stantaneous Formation of Images.—|tis almost ~ 
months since M. Arago, ever ready to assist wit 
his powerful influence whatever promises to - 
to the general progress of knowledge in all ~ 
ments, announced to the academy and the public — 
that M. Daguerre would render his discovery iS | 
yet greater prodigy by extending its — = 
instantaneous formation of images, and that ' 
should soon be informed of the means b -: 
this is to be accomplished. But the commun 
tions on the subject with which M. ag a 
as yet favoured the public are quite rate 
M. Arago, at the last meeting but one of th a 
demy, said that M. Daguerre had told bim i co! 











versation, that the principal novelty in P | 
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ony conned in peing sity in inl 
instead of keepin n- 
— under its influence ; by the latter process 
| the impregnation of light being so sudden, that 
even in the act of raising and lowering the dia- 
phram, however —_ ommeney which is 
: sed between the faggot of luminous rays 
aoe metal, a sort of general veil was produced. 
This is obviated by the new method ; also a new 
medium has been employed to prevent the dis- 
turbing modifications which produce an unequal 
distribution of light, but what this body is we are 
not informed. Let us consider but a moment 
apart from science the new world which is thus 
| opened up to us, which but a few days since 
would have appeared a dream of fancy. The vast 
horizon, heaven, earth, and all around us can be 
represented in an instant, for the luminous im- 
pression corresponds to the act of irradiation, and 
that is almost the quickest we can conceive. Ad- 
vance alittle further in this magic path, and con- 
sider how many bodies exist which from the exces- 
| sive quickness of their motion, pass the retina with- 
out making sufficient impression to be conveyed to 
the brain, and are thus lost to our sense of sight. Of 
the presence of these we may be made conscious, 
and to this inexorable power of vision now opened 
on the universe, even the movements of now in- 
risible heavenly bodies may be disclosed, and their 
most accelerated movements in space be traced by 
man. The passing vapour, the dazzling meteor, 
the oscillations of lofty buildings, the most deli- 
cate and rapid changes in outward objects, the 
| physiognomy of living being, the movements of 
| erowds—there is no end to all that may be saved 
| tofuturity from oblivion. The scenes of history 
will become realities ; we shall be the spectators 
| of the most important events, and be hereafter the 
contemporaries, as it were, also of the past. At pre- 
sent we may notice, that on the morning of the 15th, 
| at eight o’clock, an artillery officer in the king’s 
| service daguerrotyped all the guards then at the 
Castle of the Tuileries; he had ranked them in 
small detachments in order of battle here and 
there in the Court, their muskets resting. A great 
crowd had stopped on the Place de Carrousel, all 
| along to the rails to observe the curious experi- 
ment. 

“ Statue of Marshal Soult.’”? —M. Pradier, 
member of the Royal Institute, is charged with 
- execution of a eng wrhape yg! he ag mar- 

e, representing the Duke of matia in the 
full costume of a Marshal of France. This statue 

| of Soult is destined to be placed in the grand 

| court of the Royal Castle at Versailles, where are 
collected the statues that were formerly on the 
Pont de la Concorde. 

“ Monument of Cuvier.’? — The fountain 
erected in honour of Cuvier, on the Place de la 

lete, was uncovered and inaugurated on the 29th 
he od os of the ye is tvaly 

. whole invention and design is the 

= of M. Alphonso Vigoureux, one of the ar- 
sian ~ ae of . = princi- 
in marble and colossal, and repre- 

sents a woman personifying natural history, prt 
— terrestrial globe. Around are finely dis- 
tise ee ro same poy oye 
‘K OF M. Feucheres. the orna- 

_ - attributes belonging to the other king- 
— are sculptured by M. Jules 

Tovton. —“* Statu s is.’ — 
ng of St. Louis is poh A ‘soo tee Palit 
—— wn transport it to Tunis. The cap- 
po sending the division at the part of the 
wid wich La Gouletta,’’ is charged, it is 
which 1 the ceremony of the inauguration, to 

oe € greatest solemnity is to given. 

hen nee. Column of Napo- 
pn ; ane loth the ceremony of the inaugu- 
ps thes oar and statue of Napoleon, 
merly rh aca ye = army of Boulogne was for- 
imost wholly 4 oe The ceremony was 

cterals Courhine y one; it lasted five hours. 
presided. ‘The Bi eau, Gourgaud, and Galbois 
whole was pad core 4 of Angers officiated. The 
teee wens nducted with great pomp. Many 
Ol ectatore Tha’ and an immense assemblage 

| by Bosio, is A ~ — of the column and statue, 


ey 
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THE WILKIE MEMORIAL. 


On Saturday, the 28th ult. i 
friends and admirers of the late Sir David Wilks 
was held, according to previous announcement, at 
the Thatched House Tavern, in St. Jam 8 
street. The Committee met as early as rena 
o’clock ; and at two, the hour i : 
t v0, appointed for the 
general meeting, Sir Peter Laurie came from the 
committee-room and stated that there was a pro 
bability that as Sir Robert Peel might be detained 
by the business of the House of Commons Lord 
Mahon had kindly consented to preside ‘in his 
absence ; but shortly afterwards, to the general 
satisfaction of the assembly, the same gentleman 
announced the arrival of Sir Robert Peel, who 
soon entered the room, accompanied by ‘many 
es, and yy anxious to pay the 

e of respect to the arti 

oF had own “4 wey (iemneceantes 

mong the com we observed the 
Sutherland, Lord on head Lord John Ravel 
= J 
Lord Mahon, Lord Charles Townsend, the Hon. 
Mr. Melville, Sir Peter Laurie, Sir Augustus 
Callcott, R.A., Mr. Leslie, R.A., Mr. Collins 
R.A., Mr. Landseer, R.A., Mr. Mulready, R.A., 
Mr. Uwins, R.A., Mr. Eastlake, R.A., &e. &c. : 

The chair was taken at half-past two o'clock 
but before the business of the meeting could be 
opened, some persons, desirous of giving it a poli- 
tical character, objected to the proceedings, and to 
Sir Robert Peel as a chairman ; But the speaker and 
his supporters having been silenced by the good 
sense and feeling of the assembly, Sir Robert Peel 
said, in allusion to this irregularity, that having 
been invited to preside upon this occasion, by ab- 
staining from all comment upon this interruption, 
he would best, he was sure, consult the feelings 
of the meeting. Sir Robert dwelt at length on the 
worth as a man, and the talent as an artist, of his 
departed friend Sir David Wilkie; and was proud 
to say that he maintained an uninterrupted inter- 
course with him as well when absent on pro- 
fessional tours, as at home, and said that if ever 
the correspondence, which it had given him such 
pleasure to keep up with Sir David Wilkie, should 
come before the world, it would sufficiently testify 
the feeling with which he then spoke. Sir Robert 
concluded his address by proposing that it was 
the opinion of the meeting, that the genius of Sir 
David Wilkie be publicly recorded amongst those 
whom our country loves most to honour. 

After another preliminary resolution, it was 
proposed by Lord Mahon, that a statue, pre- 
serving the personal characteristics of Sir David 
Wilkie, would be the most appropriate memorial. 
Before this was put, Mr. Rennie begged per- 
mission of the Chairman to offer a few observa- 
tions on the memorial proposed. This gentleman 
spoke at some length, and was desirous of show- 
ing, that the better way to perpetuate the memory 
of Wilkie would be to appropriate the sum sub- 
scribed in some way that might conduce to the 
promotion of the style of Art which he pro- 
fessed. 

Dr. Dibdin then addressed the meeting, and 
suggested that the most honourable tribute to the 
memory of Wilkie would be to employ the sub- 
scribed sum in some way that would promote 
Historical Art, which, he regretted to say, was so 
much neglected in this country. He made his 
proposition with all due deference to the meeting, 
but felt that such a step as associating the memory 
of Wilkie with the rise of Historical Art in this 
country would be doing greater honour to his 
memory than could be done by any public monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Cochrane, R.A., offered some observa- 
tions on the establishment of a fund for providing 
medals. ; 

Mr. George Foggo then came forward, and said 
that he had brought with him an amendment, but 
that after what he had heard from others opposed 
to the proceedings of the Committee, he would 
not bring it forward. He could not coincide in an 
opinion that Sir David Wilkie would be most ap- 
propriately commemorated by a statue. He knew 
of only two artists to whose memory monu- 
ments had been erected—one was Michael An- 
elo, to whom a memorial existed at Florence. 
He was of opinion that the best and most lasting 
monuments of artists were their works. He in- 
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stanced those of Hogarth and of Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds in the National Galler » in whi i 

mories were more honoured than p reen yg — 
The motion of Lord Mahon, which was se- 

a by Mr. B. B. Cabbell, was put and 


carried. 

Lord Charles Townshend then rose. H 
clined further to take up the time of the an 
He proposed a resolution to the effect that the 
intended statue would best stimulate young artists 
to exertion, and fulfil the objects of the meetin 
if it were placed in the National Gallery; an 
that application be made to the trustees for the 
nece: permission. 

Lord Burghersh, seconded by Mr. Maxwell 
Stuart, then proposed that a committee should be 
appointed to carry out the resolutions of the 
meeting, and that Sir Peter Laurie and Mr. 
Laurie be requested to act as treasurers ; and 
that Mr. Allan Cunningham and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, jun. be requested to act as secretaries. 

The thanks of the meeting were then proposed, 
by Sir Peter Laurie, to Sir Robert Peel, who had 
80 kindly consented to take the chair on this occa- 
sion. ‘The proposition was seconded by the Hon. 
Mr. Melville, and carried amid loud and conti- 
nued cheering; by which the Right Honourable 
Baronet was so much affected, that, in replying, 
he was at first less distinct than usual; he om 
ever quickly recovered his self-possession, and 
briefly thanked the meeting ; immediately after 
which it broke up. The sum already subscribed 
for the memorial amounts to 900 guineas. 
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VARIETIES. 


Insurny To THE MonuMENTs IN WESTMIN- 
ster Anpey.—Our readers will join us in our 
feclings of indignation at the tenor of the follow- 
ing evidence. Surely in no country but our own 
were ever such barbarities perpetrated as those 
detailed below. It is deeply to be lamented that, 
upon occasions of ceremony, some artist is not 
appointed to advise in the erection of stands and 
other public accommodations. If the Govern- 
ment assume the direction in such cases, they are 
prepentienetty more culpable than a subordinate 

ody. Theestimation in which these monuments 
were held may be fairly ascertained by a con- 
sideration of the persons employed about them. 
It is true that among the monuments of the Abbey 
there are many that are in the worst taste; but 
the worst of these demand more care than is be- 
stowed upon them. The following extract is from 
the evidence of Mr. Allan Cunningham, given be- 
fore the Select Committee on National Monu- 
ments :— 

Have you attended to the sculpture, and the armorial 
bearings that are upon any of the monuments?—Not 
yarticularly ; many were injured during the coronation ; 
| think I counted 24 toes, ngers, and bits of drapery 
which had been kocked off during the last coronation. 

Had you an opportunity of seeing that mischief?— 
Not of seeing it done; I was putting up the statue of 
Sir John Malcolm immediately after the last corona- 
tion, and I observed that there had been great 
devastation among the monuments compared to what 
there used to be. 

In what way?—Many tender and_ projecting be 
were broken ; the toes of a beautiful figure by West- 
macott were broken by a plank falling upon them ; 
other monuments were broken; among them that fine 
one by Flaxman to Lord Mansfield. 

Do those fractures which you saw of those three or 
four-and-twenty appear to have been newly done 7— 
Yes, they were newly done ; 1 will tell you how I know 
it; I could not begin to work at Sir John Malcolin’s 
statue for two days; and on going back, I saw some 
broken that were not broken before. E 
Did you make any observation to any body on seeing 
the injury that was done?—l noticed it to one of the 
attendants in the Abbey, and he said, “* We had no 
charge of those, the Government took charge of them 
during the coronation ; they took the Abbey from us ; 
and when I remonstrated, one of the labourers said, 
“ What! can you expect a man who has only 184, a 
week to take care of sculpture?” : 
Do you recollect who was the dean and chapter's 
man to whom you spoke ?—I do not. 

Did he tell you that they had no charge of the public 
monuments ?—Certainly; he told me that during the 
coronation the Government took the charge of the 
monuments out of the dean and chapter’s hands; t 
the men who were putting up the scaffolding in the 
abbey had broken the monuments, and that he had no 
concern in it whatever. 

You understood that the charge had been taken out 
of the dean and chapter’s hands during the coronation ? 





—Yes. 
And they paid no attention to them, leaving them 
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irection of the Government officers ?—This inted, were taken from the terrace of the house | method of preservation, had been 

fe from = Seow ledge of my own, but from what I was if the Aga, or governor, which occupies the site | occasion had been served for which an Se — 
told. of the palace of Pontius Pilate; a point well | cuted. It has been supposed that but one cop of 

Ercatne py Erectarcrry.—Among the papers | chosen for a view of the city, since not only every this work existed in England, and that in the Bri. 
read on the 17th ult. at the meeting of the London | edifice of importance is visible from the spot, but tish Museum. We have been invited, however, to 
Electrical Society, was one ‘‘ On a Voltaic — also many localities mentioned in Scripture. But | inspect a second, which appears in a more perfect 
cess for etching Daguerreotype plates,’’ by Mr. | for the rising here and there of occasional mina- condition than that in the library of the Museum : 
W. B. Grove, M.A., F.R.S.- This paper was il- | rets and domes Jerusalem, formerly ‘‘ beloved of | inasmuch as the plates and the of the 
lustrated by many etchings obtained by this com- | God,’’ presents much the appearance of a city of latter are inconveniently separated, and bound 
bination of the electrotype and the Daguerreo- tombs, from the square style of its low flat-roofed in two volumes. The letterpress is in J _ 
type, the secret of which is to make the Daguerreo- | houses. The edifice which strikes the spectator | from the pen of Gevartius, who, in the op = 
type the anode of a voltaic combination, in a solu- | most is the mosque of Omar; it occupies the site | book, has taken up for himself’ a position in the 
tion which will not of itself attack either silver or | of the Temple of Solomon, and is esteemed the foreground ; relieving himself, as it were, by a 
mercury, but of which, when electrolyzed, the | gnest piece of Saracenic architecture in existence. | passing mention of Peter Paul Rubens, to whom 
anion will attack these metals unequally. This is | Near to this commences the Via Dolorosa, which much of the honour was due; and not even a 
accomplished by employing a solution of two mea- | may be traced in its ascent through the city, past the tioning the engraver, Thulden, whose merits, con. 
sures of hydrochloric acid to one of water, and | palace of Pontius Pilate towards the temple of the | sidering the state of his art at the time at which he 
placing it in the Daguerreotype plate as an anode Holy Sepulchre and Calvary. Notwithstanding all | lived, were greater than those of Casperius Gevar. 
with a plate of platinized silver of equal size a8 | the brilliancy of effect obtainable under an eastern | tius. The title is curious; and ‘as it describes 
the other electrode. The result of the unequal | sky, the barrenness of the place cannot be veiled; | characteristically the purpose of the designs, is 
action of the liberated anion upon the plate is to | the sycamore and the cedar are no more, the | is extracted at length :— 
produce a perfect etching of the original design; | yineyards have disappeared, and the blighted soil “‘Pompa introitus honori serenissimi Principis Fer. 
and this, when printed from, gives a picture, hav- | is scarcely equal to the support of the most sordid | ginandi Austriaci Hispani Infantis SHR Gc, 
ing the lights and shades asin nature. From the herbage. No Christian, however, can contem- | Belgarvum et Durgentionam @ ubernatoris, ete,, As. 
nature of the case it will ensue, that if the plate | plate this representation of Jerusalem with com- | P.Q. Autverp. decreta et adornata ; cum mox a nobiliss- 
is etched too deeply, the fine lines will run into | mon emotions. The artist has chosen the morn- nied See parta victoria, Antverpian auspicatis- 
each other; but if not sufficiently acted on to | ing as the point of time; the sun is already gain ws Nenset, XV. Kal ry ye 
leave a perfect etching of the original design, | advanced in the sky, so as to render even minute nis, equite invecnen et delineates inscriptionitas * 
which can be done with the greatest accuracy, | forms and distant objects visible. The foreground | ¢joriis ornabat. Libroq commentarie flivetrebas Gar 
the very cleaning of the plate by the printer de- | shadows are extremely clear, and assist very much | perius Gevartius J. C. et Archgrammateus Aahveryia. 
stroys its beauty, and the molecules of the print- | the rich colouring in the lights, some of the near | nus Laurea Calloana eodum auctore Descripta Antverp, 
ing ink being larger than the depth of the etchings masses of which are perhaps too much frittered | etc. ; 
a very imperfect impression is obtained. From | jnto distinctions of brick and mortar. The most That particular copy of this rare work, which is 
this the author concluded that at present the great | has been made of the sunlight breaking upon the | the subject of this notice, is in the possession 
object attained is this,—a Daguerreotype picture | fine painting tone of the houses; the distances are | of Mr. Hilton, of No. 8, Penton-street, Penton- 
can be produced in the ordinary way, it can be | well made out, without being hard or edgy ; and, | ville, and has been the property of Sir James 
etched according to the present process, and from upon the whole, this panorama is worthy of the Thornhill ; whose autograph, with the date, 1724, 
this aye an — number of electrotype | high reputation which Mr. Burford enjoys. evecare — the titlo-pags. a of the work 
copies can be obtained. Coorer.—lIt will be | i8 4 large folio, and the plates are forty-six in num- 

Bearp ev. Craupet.—The injunction granted nhs Roy Venn of the late Sir Astley ber; and, as being executed by one hand, must 
in this case, as reported last month, has been Cooper opened a subscription, for the purpose of have been in progress during a series of years ; in- 
dissolved. Ulterior proceedings are, we believe, erecting to the memory of that distinguished sur- deed, this is evidenced by, = oem pe op 
pending between the parties. geon a testimonial of their grateful remembrance to them. In all Rubens’ allegorical works his al- 


Gatvanocraruy.—M. Robell, a professor of | of the benefits they had derived from his tuition. pore had Peer Ubi atcled Lin eth ak 
Manich, has recently made known a process by | The sketch for this monument has been submitted facility, and with his own so strongly-merked 
which to obtain copper-plates, affording impres- | to, and approved by the committee: it consists of snake. te One epic histories in such variety, 
sions similar to sepia, or India-ink drawings. It | a marble bust, which will be placed over a tablet i aad pertinent to a proposed subject. We 
is well known that the grand principle of the for- | bas-relief, representing a wounded man being car- have, as usual, throughout these plates the same 
mation of plates by the agency of electricity is | ried to Guy’s Hospital, in the museum of which it fair-haired lady whom Rubens has so often cele- 
that of chemicel affinity ; the surface on which the | is to be placed. Mr. Towne is the artist. A : brated upon canvass, both as mortal and goddess ; 
deposit is to be made must be a conductor, and of Heap or tHE Laocoon.—The following sin- | 31.4 the same little boys whom he loved so much to 
this fact the Munich professor has availed himself | gular history of the original head of the Laocoon paint, that, not content with occasionally introdu- 
for the production of impressions resembling | is extracted from a Lyons’ paper, in which it cing them into works like these, he went so far as to 
drawings. Thus, on the conducting-plate the | appeared in the form of a letter, written by an | ¢,.5, a wreath of them ina picture which is con- 
figures are sketched with varnish, which forms of | artist of Brussels. In the gallery of the Duke tained in the Louvre. Each of these designs, as may 
course a concave space in the plate about to be | d’Aremberg, there are many things which are not beexpected, proclaims the honour and glory of those 
formed, as occupying that space, which must | known to any but the initiated; among them | y)5m Gevartius has termed the “ Austrian Ce- 
otherwise have been filled up by metallic deposit. | is the original head of the Laocoon. This fine |. sars.’? The compliments they contain are extra- 
Notwithstanding the interposition of foreign mat- group, when first discovered in Italy, was without vagant and fulsome, considering the merits of the 
ter the precipitation proceeds, though at first | the head of the father, and an arm of one of the man whose triumph they were intended to illus- 
slowly, and the metal forms a perfect mould upon | sons. The head was supplied by a celebrated trate: but this was not the fault of Rubens, who, 
the surface presented to it; and as soon as the | artist, who copied it from an antique bas-relief. when ence ot work, could not help following 
varnish is perfectly covered, the precipitation be- | Some time afterwards the original head was out the promptings of his enthusiasm, despite the 
comes equalized over the entire surface. The | found by some Venetian connoisseurs, and was meagre virtues of the person complimented. There 
process is as follows :—Mix oxide of iron with | ultimately sold to the grandfather of the Prince, | are accordingly representations of the homage of 
viscous essence of turpentine, and with this com- | for about 160,000 francs, and brought to Brussels. the earth and the ocean; in which the hand of the 
pound, make upon a copper or silver plate the | When Napoleon, during the Consulate, had the Artist is distinguishable not only in the manner, 
drawing, the impression of which is to be con- group transported into France, he knew that the but by perfect repetitions of figures, found in his 
veyed to the plate about to be formed. The real head was in possession of the Duke, and other works : for instance, ‘A Cybele’ is the same 
strength of the tone will of course depend upon | offered him its weight in gold for it. This was as that in his picture, ‘ The Horrors of War,’ at 
the quantity of the material employed. When refused ; and as it was known that Napoleon was Florence. They have in Antwerp 4 — 
the sketch is dry, expose the plate to the action | not scrupulous in gratifying his desires, the Duke method of giving effect to designs of this kind. 
of the electrotype, when metallic deposition will d’Aremberg sent this chef-d’wuvre to Dresden, The triumphal arches are constructed of a wooden 
immediately take place ; first, on those parts of | where it remained concealed for ten years; but framework, over which is stretched cloth, painted 
the —— a which are exposed, then on | was brought back again into Brussels when Bel- 60 08 exactly to imitate stone ; and in this manner 
those on which the sketching matter lies the thin- gium became tranquil. It expresses, in the was the commemoration of Rubens celebra 
nest, and at length will cover those parts where highest and most admirable degree, moral grief, last year but the designs upon this occasion were 
the touches have been the Strongest. Before the | mingled with physical pain. The compression of alto ether unworthy of the festival. word of 
last parts are covered, withdraw the plate from | the teeth, and the contraction of the under jaw, Thulden’s engraving ; some of the heads in these 
the apparatus; and when dry, apply a couch of | are almost too horrifying to be long contemplated; rints are executed in a manner that would do ho- | 

aphite tothose parts yet uncovered ; after which | and yet in this intense expression of suffering tee to any engraver of modern times ; the style is 

et the process recommence ; and when the entire | there is not the slightest grimace. The pupils of free—precisely such as the drawin been, but 
surface is covered, it is then only necessary to | the eyes are so exquisitely executed, that they every line is true and effective. otwi 
suffer the plate to acquire a consistency adequate | actually seem to flash from the marble. A cast the j Pow chet importations of rarities of every a¢- 
to meet the action of the copper-plate press. | from the head, now on the statue, is placed by Re 


i : ipti the Continent, this work is 0? 
When the plate is separated, wash the sketching | the side of the original, and the vast difference yam wey Meade England ; but, notwithstanding 
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matter off with ether, and a most accurate impres- | between the two is at once evident ; : d means to 4v 

: - : ts have found means. them 
sion of the sketch will be presented in the new se? . : this, modern Artis ropriating 
plate, which, when proved, will afford all the va- Rusens’ Attecories. — As every circum- | themselves of its contents, by approp 


riety of tone, the strength or lightness of touch, Gh y . , : 4 oe same fied p= wah very Eis ROSIE 
with which the drawing had been treated. a short description of a —. in ma oy Dame coos 
Burroro’s Panorama _o¥ JERUSALEM.— | preserved, by a series of engravings, some tempo- sar 
The drawings from which this panorama has been rary designs by Rubens, which, but for this 




















| only by working in the manner in which they worked 
| that we can hope to arrive at similar results. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON COLOUR. 


$1,—The oft discussed subject of Venetian Colouring 
has of late received considerable attention ; I believe 
chiefly in consequence of several well written articles 
on Vehicles and Varnishes, which have appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and recently in the Art-UNION. 
[should be sorry in any way to underrate the import- 
ance of investigations directed to so desirable an object 
ws that of ascertaining the best, or of improving upon 
the general vehicles of colouring materials; I cannot, 
however, help thinking, that if ever we succeed in re- 
viving those qualities of colour which are characteristic 
of the Venetian painters, we shall be indebted but in a 
yery subordinate manner and trifling degree to any pe- 
coliarity either of vehicle or pigment. — ; 

[suspect that the essential points in which we are 
deficient as regards this matter, is a knowiedge of the 
simple principles on which the practice of the Venetian 
masters was founded, and of their system of procedure 
in the conduct of a picture; in fact, I believe that it is 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds (himself a great master 
of colour) said that ‘‘a well coloured picture, should 
jook as though it were painted in two colours, that it 
should possess an unity of light and an unity of sha- 
dow,” ke described the most important characteristic 
of the colouring of the great Venetian masters; and at 
the same time afforded a key to the simplicity of the 
process on which I think it probable their peculiar 
beauties depend. In nature, light and shadow is one 
thing, and colour another. In the works of the best 
colourists, as in those of nature, simple light and dark- 
ness are represented by a negation or absence of colour, 
the extremes of which being the neufral white and the 
neutral black, their intermediates must, of course, be 
also neutral. 

On successively removing the several layers of pig- 
ment from portions of a very characteristic and finely 
coloured picture by Bassano, I have found that the dead 
colouring (if such a term may be used to describe that 
which has no colour) is executed with a considerable 
body ofaclear neutral, apparently composed of black 
and white. This part of the process was evidently car- 
ried much further, embraced more of detail, and repre- 
sented more of the texture of objects than is usually 
practised in the dead colouring of modern pictures. 
In this state the work must have constituted a finished 
achromatic picture; wanting only the application of 
its appropriate colour to each object to render it com- 
plete as a representative of nature; due regard being 
had to the colour of the general light, whether natural 
or artificial, which illumined the models which would 
toacertain extent modify and assimilate the varicties 
of local colour; and so far tend to produce what I pre- 
sume was intended by Sir Joshua’s unity of light and 
unity of shadow. With regard to the manner of apply- 
ing colour to such a preparation as the one described, 
it must have been, and evidently was, performed on the 
principle of what is technically termed glazing, that is, 
by covering it with colouring materials of a glass-like 
transparency, Pure white and black being themselves 
Perfectly neutral cannot affect the nature of any 
colour; tints placed upon them have their full value, 
they preserve their purity throughout, only deriving 
from the ground by its reflective power, brilliancy 
10 proportion as it is light, and depth without al- 
% contend with imperfections in all our materials ; 
f ‘ hy transparent colouring materials, 
: mixed with oil or any other vehicle, and glazed 
ra white unabsorbent part of the picture, appear 

ent in colouring power, that they look thin, and 

re means 80 satisfactory as the similar portions ofa 
i picture. In order to ascertain how the 
Meese obviated this evil, it was found, on carefully 
sihoagit ~ coats of paint from our Bassano, that, 
ee, the simple plan of glazing over the neutral 
Was acted upon as a general principle, and 


as in the middle tones and shadows, yet it was 

po pe that in the light parts of flesh, some Gontn, 
wr i portions of herbage, assistance had been 

Ia the on adeviation into another mode of practice. 
ts pract ~ oad instance, after having done all that 
- os ble by glazing, the lighter portions were 

ve been impasted with a body of solid paint 

formed — with red), which, though crude in itself, 
trauspan uitable reflective ground for those various 
Sut tints which were placed upon it, and from 
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by an underground of a raw opaque colour 
ing to the tint of verditer, and which would feactens 
quite out of harmony, but for a rich glazing of warm 
green, seemingly compounded of separate coats of blue 
and yellow. If it be said that this is nothing more 
than the usual practice, and that most pictures are 
executed by means of alternate solid and transparent 
colouring, I reply that there is a vast difference be- 
tween that kind of solid painting which aims at com- 
bining light, shadow, colour, and tone, in the same 
Operation, almost in one admixture of colour; and 
that which I suppose to have been the method of 
Bassano, founded on the simple principle of considering 
light and shadow as distinct from, and independent of 
colour. As regards which principle (apart from other 
considerations) all colour may, in fact, be considered 
arbitrary or accidental ; for, alter the colour of a model 
how we will, the light and shadow of that model re- 
— the same, and ought to be represented accord- 
ingly. 

As many artists are decidedly opposed to any thing 
but what is called “fair solid painting” in skies and 
extreme distances, it may, perhaps, be as well to ob- 
serve, that in the pictures upon which my observations 
are chiefly founded, the blue of the sky is most un- 
doubtedly glazed or scumbled over black and white; 
it certainly has a very luminous appearance, and could 
not have accorded so well with the rest of the picture 
had the blue been mixed up on the pallette with white. 
Whether it be the more natural method is not now the 
question, my object being to describe such observa- 
tions as I have made on certain Venetian pictures, 
with the hope of being enabled to throw out some hint 
that may prove useful towards ascertaining how their 
peculiar qualities of colour were produced. Should 
any of your London readers think it worth while to 
try the effect of this method, I do not think they could 
do so more effectually than by applying it in copying 
a part of the large upright Paul Veronese, of the 
National Collection; and I should be glad to hear the 
result, whatever it may be. I would beg leave to sug- 
gest that the dead colouring be performed on a per- 
Sfectly white ground, with white and black, the black, 
for the sake of transparency, to be used as far as it 
can, like Indian ink on white paper; but where an- 
appearance of opacity or texture is required, it must, 
of course, be mixed with white. I venture to recom- 
mend this adoption of a white ground, because I am 
convinced, that in those old pictures, where a dark 
coloured ground has been used, it has been chiefly for 
the sake of expedition in working; and that, in fact, 
a light ground has been substituted for it, piecemeal as 
it were, in the progress of the work, in order to obtain 
brilliancy. In many cases where a dark ground has 
been thinly painted out, it is evident that the picture 
has been rendered lower in tone than its author ever 
intended by the colours sinking into the ground. I 
think that the prevalence of dark “daylights” in the 
works of the old masters, is chiefly owing to this cause. 
In the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to 
avoid the subject of vehicles—not that 1 consider it by 
any means an unimportant one, for whatever can, in 
the least degree, tend to preserve the beauty or increase 
the durability of fine colouring must be worthy the at- 
tention of every lover of the Arts ; but, because, I feel 
assared that, with no better or with the same mate- 
rials as those now in ordinary use, Titian, Paul Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto, or Bassano, would have found little 
difficulty in producing just such pictares as those which 
have been considered objects of emulation by all suc- 
ceeding artists. Consistently with this opinion, I have 
taken things in what appeared to me their real and use- 
ful order; I have tried first to ascertain the principle 
on which depends the method of producing a certain 
description of colouring—it would have appeared in- 
consistent to have discussed the means of preserving 
that, which I have taken for granted, no one knows 
~* A peculiar mode of applying colour over highly 
uasathe eta rection’ by those artizans who 
paint ornaments on japanned ware, urs to ine not 
unworthy the consideration of artists. aving produced 
the desired pattern with a full body of white paint, as 
soon as it becomes “ tacky,” transparent colour is 
applied in the state of powder with a dry brush. Md 
process is more of the nature of a scumble met Pe 
glaze, and enables a great power of colour to be app ‘ish’ 
it becomes trans t on the application of varnish, 
acquiring great brilliancy from t white ground. I 
would here also observe, that when glazing tints are of 
a compound nature (orange for instance), they are far 
more brilliant and clear when the two primitives are 


which it had acquired its rich and appearance ; 
In like_manner a rich green prow ow tr assisted 








how to produce ; I shall, therefore, reserve for a future 
Opportunity some observations on vehiclesand grounds, 
including experiments on the recipes of your talented 
correspondent, J. E. I would, however, in the mean 
time observe, that I cannot find that such old pictures 
as Ihave examined, possess any greater degree of hard- 
ness than might be expected from a mixture of linseed- 
oil with metallic oxides and the usual pigments, after 
having undergone the action of the atmosphere and of 
mutual chemical affinities for a great number of years ; 
nor does it appear to me that this extreme hardness, 
approaching to the nature of glass, can be a deside- 
ratum in a picture. What we want is tenacity, and any 
degree of hardness incompatible with that quality, is a 
thing to be avoided; neither ought we to allow much 
weight to experiments with the blow-pipe, such as 
those which have been adduced to prove that the Vene- 
tian vehicle, or the vehicle of Van Eyck, was of the 
nature of glass, and so far identical with those for 
which recipes are given in your last number; because 
many pigments used as well by the moderns as by the 
old masters, such as smalts and other prepartions of 
cobalt, lead, &c., are either of the nature of glass or 
Vitrifiable under the blow-pipe. Moreover, I cannot 
help thinking that the proportion of oxide of lead 
(litharge) in recipes of 6 and 7 is too great to admit of 
their being used with safety. 1 fear that its desicca- 
tive action on the oi! would continue until their com- 
bination rendered the picture brittle, if not pulveru- 
lent; indeed, I should hesitate to use any combination 
of litharge with oil which was not a bon4-fide solution, 
of which transparency is, I believe, the best criterion. 
To prove that these recipes of your correspondent 
when prepared for use with oil and water as directed, 
are not in solution, nor even in a good state of mecha- 
nical admixture, it is only necessary to suffer the semi- 
fluid composition to stand for atime on a white plate; 
on examining it with a common magnifying-glass it 
will be found to consist of rather coarse white flocculi 
floating in a transparent coloured fluid; bearing, in 
fact, a resemblance to curds and whey. Nor have I 
been enabled by boiling or other safe means to bring 
about anything approaching a homogeneous combina- 
tion. From the description of your correspondent, 
J. E., Lam, nevertheless, induced to hope that silica, 
either alone, or in some other combination, may be 
found a useful medium for colouring. 
Yours, &c., J. HH. 


ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 
Sir,—I had no intention of troubling you with this 
communication, but I am induced to send a few lines 
in answer to “ A Subscriber,” in your twenty-seventh 
number, as the letter signed ‘ Another Subscriber” 
does not appear to contain all the information which 
your correspondent wished to obtain respecting the 
Art of Encaustic Painting, re-discovered by the late 
Mrs. Hooker, of Rottingdean. 
This lady carried the practice of this method to much 
greater perfection than any one has been able toimi- 
tate; and though your correspondent appears to think 
that she meditated making further improvements, I 
believe they related merely to the process of covering 
the painting, when completed, with wax, 60 as to pro- 
duce as uniform a surface as possible. 
I have a copy of a pampblet containing the result of 
her last experiments, and which was printed from the 
“ Transactions of the Society of Arts” for the informa- 
tion of her friends, and I enclose it for you to use as 
you think proper. 
The process of making the wax mixtures involves 
rather a delicate manipulation ; I have had it put up by 
Sarel, of Brighton, who bad the advantage of personal 
communication with Mrs, Hooker, but any practical 
man might doubtless after a few trials, succeed, 
Mrs. Hooker’s recipes are the result of inany hundred 
experiments.—Yours &c. Cc, 8. 
“< Method of preparing and a ing a Composition for 
Painting 4 Nati nof ry t Grecian Manner. 
“ Put into a glazed earthen vessel, four ounces and a 
half of gum arabic, and eight ounces, or half a pint 
(wine measure) of cold spring water; when the gum is 
dissolved, stir in seven ounces of gum-mastich, which 
has been washed, dried, picked, and beaten fine. Set 
the earthen vessel containing the gum water and gom- 
mastich over a slow fire, continually stirring and t- 





them out witha n, in order to dissolve the guim- 
Seach: when su tly boiled, it will no longer a 
pear transparent, but will opaque, and stiff, like 


te. Assoon as this is the case, avd that the gum 
water and mastich are quite boiling, without taking 
them off the fire, add five ounces of white wax, broken 
into small pi stirring and the different in- 


ient ether, till wax is melted and 





tel ied, than when the secondary is com- 
Paanded of re and yellow on the pallette. 





tion the fire, as 
boiling it longer than necessary would only harden the 
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wax, and prevent its mixing so well afterwards with 
water. When the composition is taken off the fire and 
in the glazed earthen vessel, it should be beaten hard, 
and whilst hot (but not boiling) mix with it by degrees 
a pint (wine measure) or sixteen ounces more of cold 
spring water, then strain the composition, as some dirt 
will boil out of the gum-mastich, and put it into bot- 
tles: the composition if properly made, should be like 
a cream, and the colours when mixed with it, as smooth 
as with oil. The method of using it, is to mix with the 
composition upon an earthen pallet, such colours in 
wder as are used in painting with oil, and such a 
quantity of the composition to be mixed with the 
colour as to render them of the usual consistency of oil 
colours; then paint with fair water. The colours when 
mixed with the composition may be laid on, either 
thick or thin, as may best suit your subject, on which 
account this composition is very advantageous, where 
any particular transparency of colouring is required ; 
but in most cases, it answers best if the colours be laid 
on thick, and they require the same use of the brush, as 
if painting with body colours, and the same brushes as 
used in oil painting. The colours, if grown dry, when 
mixed with the composition, may be used by putting a 
little fair water over them ; but it is less trouble to put 
some water when the colours are observed to be grows 
ing dry. In painting with this composition the colour- 
blend without difficulty when wet, and even when dry 
the tints may easily be united, by means ofa brush and 
a very small quantity of fair water. When the paint- 
ing is finished, put some white wax into a glazed 
earthen vessel over a slow fire, and when melted, but 
not boiling, with a hard brush cover the painting with 
the wax, and when cold take a moderate hot iron, such 
as is used for ironing of linen, and so cold, as not to 
hiss if touched with anything wet, and draw it lightly 
over the wax. The painting will appear as if undera 
cloud till the wax is perfectly cold, as also, whatever the 
picture is painted upon is quite cold; but if, when so, 
the painting should not appear sufficiently clear, it may 
be held before the fire, so far from it as to melt the wax 
but slowly; or the wax may be melted by holding a hot 
poker at such a distance as to melt it gently, especially 
such parts of the picture as should not appear sufli- 
ciently transparent or brilliant; for the oftener heat is 
applied to the picture, the greater will be the transpa- 
rency and brilliancy of colouring; but the contrary 
effects would be produced if too sudden or too greata 
degree of heat was applied, or for too long a time, as it 
would draw the wax too much to the surface, and 
might likewise crack the paint. Should the coatof wax 
put over the painting when finished appear in any part 
uneven, it may be remedied by drawing a moderately 
hot iron over it again as before mentioued, or even by 
scraping the wax with a knife; and should the wax by 
too great or too long an application of heat form into 
bubles at particular places, by applying a poker heated, 
or even a tobacco-pipe male hot, the bubbles will sub- 
side ; or such defects may be removed by drawing any 
thing bard over the wax, which will close any smail 
cavities. 

“When the picture is cold rub it with a fine linen 
cloth. Paintings may be executed in this manner upon 
wood (having first, pieces of woed Ict in behind, across 
the grain of the wood to prevent its warping), Canvass, 
card, or plaster of Paris. ‘Ihe plaster of Paris wouid 
require no otber preparation than mixing some fine 
plaster of Paris in powder with cold water the thick- 
ness of a cream ; then put it on a looking-glass, having 
first made a frame of bees-wax on the looking-glass, 
the form and thickness you would wish the plaster of 
Paris to be of. and when dry take it off, and there will 
be a very smooth surface to paint upon. Wood and 
canvass are best covered with some grey tint mixed 
with the same composition of gum-arabic, gum-mastich, 
and wax, and of the same sort of colours as before men- 
tioned, before the design is begun, in order to cover the 

rain of the wood or the threads of the canvass. Paint- 

ngs may also be done in the seme manner with only 
gum waterand gum-mastich, prepared the same way 
as the mastich and wax; but instead of putting seven 
ounces of mastich, and when boiling, adding five ounces 
of wax, mix twelve ounces of gum-m: 1 with the 
gum water, prepared as mentioned in the first part of 
this receipt; before it is put on the fire, and when 
sufficiently boiled and beaten, and is a little cold, stir 
in by degrees twelve ounces or three-quarters of a pint 
(wine measure) of cold spring water, and afierwards 
Strain it. It would be equally practicable, painting 
with wax alone, dissolved in gum water in the follow- 
ing manner. ‘Take twelve ounces or three-quarters of 
a pint (wine measure) of cold spring water and four 
ounces and a half of gum-arabic, put them into a glazed 
earthen vessel, and when the gum is dissolved, add 
eight ounces of white wax. Dut the earthen vessel 
with the gum-water and wax upon a slow fire, and stir 
them till the wax is dissolved and has boiled a few 
minutes; then take them off the fire and throw them 
into a bason, as by remaining in the hot earthen vessel 
the wax would become rather hard; beat the gum 
water and wax till quite cold. As there is but a small 
proportion of water in comparison to the quantity of 
gum and wax, it woukl be necessary in mixing the 
composition with the colours, to put also some fair 
water. Should the composition be so made as to oc- 
casion the ingredients to separate in the bottle, it will 

some equally serviceable if shaken Lefore used to 
mix with the colours. 

* I had lately an opportunity of discevering that the 
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year 1792, in which time it had grown dry and become 
as solid a substance as wax, return to a cream-like 
consistence, and became again in as proper a state to 
mix with colours, as when it was first made, by putting 
a little cold water upon it, and suffering it to remain a 
shorttime. I also lately found some of the mixture 
composed of only gum-arabic water and gum-mastich, 
of which I sent a specimen to the Society of Arts in 
1792; it was become dry, and had much the appearance 
and consistency of horn. I found, on letting some 
cold water remain over it, that it became as fit for 
painting with as when the composition was first pre- 
pared. “EmMA JANE HOOKER.” 


VEHICLES. 

Sir,—In one of your numbers of the ‘Art-UNI0N,’ 
some person asks what is Glass of Borax. The following 
explanation is given in the Popular Encyclopedia or 
Conversations Lexicon (published by Blackie and Son, 
Glasgow) in the article on Boracic Acid. ** Borax appears 
&c..... when exposed to heat, it swells up, boils, loses its 
water of crystallization, and becomes converted into a 
porous, white, opaque mass, commonly called calcined 
borax. Astronger heat brings it to the form of a vitreous 
transparent substance, in which state it is known under 
the name of GLass of borax.’”? My answer is, perhaps, 
too late to be of any service to him, but it may not be, 
and I think this chance worth my trouble; had I met 
with his question earlier I should have answered imme- 
diately, for surely to do unto others &c. is the duty of 
artists as well as of other men. 

I take this opportunity of thanking all those who 
have written for the purpose of conveying information 
relative to improved vehicles for colours ; I shall never 
tire of the subject whilst I believe that there is any 
thing to learn; in conclusion, I return you my thanks 
for the gratification the ‘ ArtT-UN1on’ affords me, and 
remain with pleasure a subscriber. F. W. 8. 








MATTOO VARNISH. 

S1r,— I beg to inform ‘A Fellow Student,’ that the 
manner in which I have made magyllup is by adding 
to three parts of old Mattoo Varnish one part of strong 
drying oil, and exposing the mixture to the external air 
for a week, or even longer. 

I hope ‘ A Fellow Student’ will not think me pre- 
suinptuous if I venture to recommend him to abandon 
altogether the employment of magyllup; and if he will 
allow me to supply him with a substitute for it, I shall 
have much pleasure in so doing. 

There is now a question which I would ask of ‘A 
Fellow Student,’ or any of your readers, Mr. Editor. 
It is this: in whet pari (vol. and page) of the works of 
Vasari is it mentioned, that any of the masters whose 
lives he wrote, mixed water with their oil medium after 
the discovery of Van Eyck was made public? 

Yours, &c. 
August 2. A Stvupext. 





LIVING MODELS. 

S1tr,—As all artists employed in the delineation of 
the human figure must, more or less, require the 
assistance of living models, I beg leave to recommend 
to your notice the names, qualifications, and addresses 
of some of the most useful now in the profession ; 
trusting, at the same time, that other artists will take 
the same trouble in forwarding to the * Art-UN10N’ 
any information upon this most important accom- 
pagnement de Vatelier. For alinost faultiess propor- 
tion, 1 should recommend Mrs. Dobson, of 21, Great 
Titchfield-street. Miss Glover, 38, Great Wild-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, about seventeen years of age; a 
very good face, and much finer figure, fair with dark 
brown hair. Miss Neale, same address as Miss Glover; 
a very handsome face, and, like her companion, sits 
for thefigure. Miss Lakeman; the most beautiful face 
Lesye ever painted, was a faithful portrait of this 
mocel; her residence is at 6, Peasheli-place, Cam- 
bridge-terrace, Kdgware-road. Margaret Welsh, an 
Irish peasant girl from the hills of St. Giles’s; dark 
hair, and “‘ wid raal Milasian faatures,’”” her cabin is 
at 21, Southampton-court, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy- 
square. Mrs. Musgrove, a very interesting and 
piquante-looking brunette; the Jast time I heard of 
her address it was 9, Hanover-strect, Long-acre, 
living with Mrs. Grubin. Mrs. Howard, 4, Eaton- 
lane, North Pimlico; a Siddonian figure; good for 
your tyrannical and sanguinary-minded heroines. 
There are several other female models whose addresses 
I have lost; for instance, Miss Clousley, Miss Tuffield, 
Misses Johnston and Lancaster. And there is a family 
of children who sit; their address could be obtained 
from Mrs. Dobson, or, I believe, at the Life Academy, 
St. Martin’s-lane, 


muscular development, stands George ; 
compare him with the Dencing Pate ra 
youth and elasticity of that figure; he lives at 8, Den 
mark-street, Sohe,—when unemployed professionali ‘ 
he is to be seen personating a red Indian at Catlin’, 
Exhibition, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. John Wilton a 
“ Zummurzetshire man,” but with such a head. face 
and beard, as would have rejoiced Salvator, This gen. 
tleman has for some years cultivated his mustachios 
and his vegetables at the same time (when he does not 
sit, he digs), of both of which he hasa prolific crop. Sir 
D. Wilkie, speaking of Wilton, said, “ This man, sir 
is a maist extraordinar model ; in face, he looks perfec’! . 
apostolical:” but an artist from the “ isle of the 
west” said, *‘ Och! he’s the beau ideal of a rapparee.” 
Charles Landseer introduced his portrait as his Tired 
Huntsman ;’ and Maclise, as his ‘ Little John’ he lives 
at 2, Short-street, Edgware-road. Signor Marchi an 
Apollo-like looking fellow, in high request ; he has had 
the honour of sitting several times to Prince Albert - 
and if his Royal Highness does not know what a good 
model is, who does? His palazzo stands in Cross- 
street, Hatton-garden, No. 25. R. Sims, a Scotsman 
of very great age; one of the most useful models that 
could be recommended ; very little idealization is re. 
quisite to paint a perfect head of Lear, from this 
venerable man: his features are intelligent; the head 
bald; hair white, and reaching to his sheulders ; 
very long beard and mustachios: he has been buta 
very short time in London, and before he was well 
known, met with a severe accident, being now in the 
hospital with a broken arm, but he expects to be out in 
a week : his address, 13, Hemming’s-row, St. Martin’s- 
lane. Mr. Ching, a good-looking man, between fifty 
and sixty, bald-headed, grey hair; 30, Charlton-street, 
New-road. John Coulton, 3, Crawford-passage, Clerk- 
enwell, a decayed landscape painter (vide one of Cope’s 
etchings produced at the Etching Society) ; an old man 
with long, dark grey hair. John Eness, of 6, Old 
Brook’s-court, Fitzroy-passage, Fitzroy-market; this 
man is ninety-three years of age! (the late Douglas 
Cowper introduced his head as Brabantio, in his cele- 
brated picture of ‘ Othello,’ now in the possession of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne); a most excellent model. 
— Emmet, 26, Union-street, Middlesex Hospital, a 
modern Antinous, much in request ; he sits very much 
at the Royal Academy. M. pee Al Frenchman of 
enormous muscular power, from | upwards 
(the lower extvemitien are deformed) ; we a living 
pocket edition of the Farnesian Hercules: his address 
could be obtained at the Royal Academy. Watson, 
6, Church-street, St. Giles, a man of 70, an excellent 
and patient sitter. At any time, should other names 
occur to me, I will do myself the honour of forwarding 
them to you. 
lam, Sir, your humble Servant, 
A Workine ARTIST. 


(The above letter has been postponed for some time 
for want of room.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the Editor’s absence from inte, 
replies to several correspondents must remain over 
our next number. 

E. M. J.—We have received from artists, assurances 
of their success in the formation of the Silica va 
but this, of course, must depend upon the purity of the 
components. aiiuign 

Royal Academy.—“ A Student” states that the pen- 
sion iad pm granted by the Academy bare be 
reduced from #80 for travelling expenses, and Z : 
per annum, to £60 and #100 per annum. The ~e 
was made from a copy of the laws, &e., published, 
think, within the period “ A Student mentions. 

C. S.—This correspondent has not stated the hay 
meut of Art he is pursuing. The works of whic 
complains are valuable to the artist only ay bere 9 
amount of experience. We infer that he 
some proficiency in drawing as he has a 
painting; he caunot, therefore, go wrong val applica 
as much as possible after nature. ge 4 
tion of favourite recipes is productive 0 manneris 


in tone. ' 
W. C., City of London Institution.—A subecrber 
the Art-Union of London, is entitled to = ~ 
and one copy of the engraving issued, for 
subscribed. ‘The distribution, briefly,” on the list 
thus :—Against the name of every mem nding to 
is written a number: tallies, with corsenpess eectiag 
bers, are placed in a wheel at the gen tallies, with 
while into another wheel are placed similar singly 02 
the amounts of the various prizes — ian, 
each. ‘The wheels being turned, a num it nts 
and the name and address of the oy or repr ary 
stated. A tally is then drawn from t » second 








composition which had remained in a bottle since the 
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First on the list of male models, for strength and 


which determines the amount of the ec 
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